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WOMAN ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 
_—_—_———Where hath not woman stood, 


?—A reed, upborne 
By an io ee — 


Gentle and lovely Form ! 
What didst thou here, 

When the fierce battle-storm 
Bore down the spear ? 


Banner and shivered crest 
Beside thee strown, 

Tell, that amidst the best, 
Thy work was done. 


‘et strangely, sadly fair, 
. O’er thet wild scene, 
Gleams through its golden har 
at brow serenc. 


ies the stately head, 
LS th a beandl the free i 
How gave those haughty Dead 
A to thee? 


beret ! thine early bier 
- should have crowned, 
Many a flower aad tear 
Shedding around. 


Soft voices, clear and yours 
Mingling their swell, 

Should o’er thy dust have sung 
Earth’s last farewell. 

— about the grave 

thy repose, 

Should on bid violets wave, 

With the white rose. 


“Now mustthe trumpet’s ete, 
Savage and shrill, 
7 For requiém o’er thee float, 
Thou fair and still! 


And the swift charger sweep 

Trampling ‘hy place of 
rampling é ace of sleep— 
Why ae ou here ? 


Why ?—Ask the true heart why 
Woman hath been 

Ever, where brave men dic, 
Unshrinking seen ? 


Unto this harvest-ground 
Proud reape:3 came— 
Some for that stirring sound, 
A Warrior’s name : 
. Some for the stormy play, 
And joy of strife ; and 
And some to fling away 








A weary lite. 
But thou, pale Sleeper! thou 
With thes slight me, 
And the rich locks, whose glow 
Death cannot tame : 
one t, one power, 
could have led 


So through the tempest’s hour 
Tolift thy head!" 


the true, the strong, 
one love, whose trust 
Woman’s deep soul too long 
Pours on tke dust. Hemans. 


| Prom the London New Monthly Magazine. } 
DANCING AND HOWLING DERVISH- 
ES OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
‘ . 
SaaS rer eee 
The dervishes of the East are not much 
bre respected, less respectable, and more 
nerally tolerated, than the monks of Eu- 
ne, Jnachurch and state religion, the 
isseuce of freemasonry of the kind may 
thought dangerous; and though the 
iginal sin be in the religion itself, I must 
frapniess there is some ground for precau- 
nagainst the perils it emails. In Turkey, 
awever, where things are managed oth- 
wise, where the people are more relig- 
i, or better statesmen than to keep up 
Bincongruous mactrine of the kind, and 
ove isobliged to provide for more re- 
fion than he actually wants, no such ap- 
ehensions are entertained ; their monks 
p preserved like most other preserves,for 
esport and amusetnent of the idle ; they 
@ them, in lack of other theatrical per- 
asa sort of corps dramatique to 
up the spirite, and to prevent from 
te stagnation the atrabilious tem- 
entofthe country. Nor could there 
le been a better selection ; nothing can 
bemore Grimaldesque than the devotional 
ate of these fanatics; and that man 
Wate ultra-Osmanli indeed, who refuses 
Aeeribation of his laughter to such 
Mmances, if he cannot give his piety. 
Mtethe woral degradation which these 
imply, and the painful sense 
Vtich is supposed to accompany them, I 
one must answer, that in the first place 
sure Turks and infidels, and the 
) degraded the better ; and in the next, 
itdoes not become a man lately arriv- 
mthe country of the Jumpers and 
ters, to be altozether so over-nice. The 
perceptible difference, in my mind, is, 
more or less ;—the jumping and rant- 
) the dancing and howling, are au fonds 
same ; and dance for dance, and how! 
bowl, the Turks both dance and howl 
h better than the Christians. 
m No two establishments enjoy greater 
mitation, and let me add, deservedly in 
way, than the Dancing and. Howling 
ishes of Constantinople. ‘They are, 
the most mystical sense of the words, 
enewest lights of the city. The Danc- 
astery,of the two, is the highest in 
femeein of the enlightened ; and though 
Openly authorised, is, for that precise 
mason, the more ardently patronised in se- 
M by all the powers, great and little that 
Court and Ulema have a nice 
mof pleasure and religion; end the 
ee Who is both chancellor and arch- 
Sp, is a man of such delicate and silken 
.. es, a8 to be incapable of enduring any 
of prayer which does not come in the 
of a flute ora pirouette. I do not 
W whether we should like to see such a 
hous spirit of Quietism in the Arch- 
*p of Canterbury, or the late Lord El- 
1 must say the Hotspur tem- 
Mof the Bishop of Chester might 
by the exchange ; but in all these 
We must iGok less to the men than 
mation, and in Turkey they have much 
ree Lperceptions of these matters 
in England. Admirers of the tran- 
ental in piety and politics, they throw 
ves @ corps perdu into the extacies 
Ay tous overture, and allow them- 
to be whirled away without resist- 
rough waltz and quadrille, in the 
~ their admiring houria in heaven. 
indeed considered, I think it an 
AL ce Stbstitute for the surly solemnities 
it Imaums and Sheikhs of the law ; 
~ Were obliged to choose, among late 
an expedient tor rendering 
- thorny path of the Believer, I 
the &s much: disposed to take lessons 
ie — Vestrises of Constantinople, 
y other teacher that I know. 








'that a Stentorian voicc, and Hereulean 
| shoulders, is the most clearly-written pa- 
tent which a preacher can devise of a mis- 


‘| so disinterested as scarcely to care or think 





The Howling Dervishes are rather too | turban to the East, invoking, with a mild} 
“‘eoarse a stimulant for the gentlemanlike | 


devotion of the Effendis, and are little fre- | 
quented by the fashionable saints of this 
most pious of all vicious capitals. Iu re- 
turn, they are the adored of the people, and 
followed by all those who are of opinion 


sion from above anongst the children of 
men. They have neither tubs, nor field- 
audiences, and yet followers ; they are eat- 
ers and drinkers at home, and fasters a- 
broad ; their charity ia truly evangelical ; 
and happy in converting others, they are 


of converting themselves. In a word, if 
they do not peay or instruct, they howl ;— 
oud what sinner, who bas the least preten- 
sions to a vouchsafing, but is fully sensible 
of the convincing fascination, from the 
Khoran, of a howl, in the proper time or 
place? They hate, comme de raison, all 
theie brethren, and especially their next re- 
lations aud rivals, the Dancers, whom they 
represent as mere efferminates in a fight 
which demands the whole strength and 
sinew of the outward and inward man. 
The Dancers, on the other hand, with still 
greater reason, consider the Howlers as 
rude and impudent pretenders to the mer- 
cies of a Providence, who must be wooed, 
aud not bullied, into an acquiescence with 
their supplications. ‘The Dancers are the 
aristocrats, the Howlers the democrats of 
the faith ; and as there must be arjstucrats 
wherever there are democrats, and demo- 
crats, unhappily, wherever there are aris- 
tocrats, it is a fortunate thing that the gov- 
ernment, which is truly paternal, allows 
the tastes of all its children to be catered 
for and gratified without restriction. Both 
these sects resemble each other, indced, in 
one thing : each thinks they only are in the 
right, and their rivals only are iu the 
wrong—the world good-naturedly believes 
them both, and considers neither right, and 
both wrong. This, however, is a circum- 
stance of no importance to the spiritual 
man,and both go on as they began, prophe- 
sying that the world isto be saved by danc- 
ing only, or by howling ; and that the day 
is near at hand, wheu none but dancers or 





howlers, as the case may be, shall be seen 
upon the entire earth. It is true, indeed, 
that the precise period for this regeneration 
is not fixed, vor ia it at all necessary it 
should ; it is quite sufficient that there are 
people to believe, and believers to expect ; 
and in the meag time the Dervish Bashis, 
or priors of these convents, are well paid, 
and live well, on the fuith and expectations 
of the public. 

Though neither a Dancer or a Howler, 
even in theory, I confess I felt no ordinary 
curiosity, asa mere amuteur of theological 
gymnastics, to ascertain which of the two 
had the best title to orthodoxy. A Book of 
the Church is much wanted in Turkey ; 
and though there are Doctor-Southeys in 
abundatice amongst the Ulema, yet all this 
is like truth at the bottom of the well, and 
of no use to the Ulema, who, unlike our 
own bishops, do not seem to know it, or to 
eare much about itif they do. I have pick- 
ed up, here and there, a great variety of ir- 
refragable proofs and most potent conclu- 
sions, by which amy sect whatever may 
laugh to scorn the shafts of its polemical 
adversaries ; and I am ready to make over 
this enchanted panoply to the first Mahom- 
edan who is willing and worthy to under- 
stand its price. With a view to perfect this 
accoutrement, and to prove that, untike 
other theologians, I] see what I describe, 1 
made the two excursions which I am about 
to detail. 

1 had been some weeks residing at Te- 
rapia, when I received information that a 
grand festival was to be celebrated at both 
Monasteries_or Dervisheries, on a given 
day. This was precisely the sort of occa- 
sion which I had longdesired. I made the 
necessary preliminary arrangements in 
proper time, and rose early on the appoint- 
ed morning. . 

It was not yet sunrise,when I descended 
with my friend from our wooden palace at 
Terapia. Our boat had been waiting for 
us a considerable time, and our Bostangis 
were smoking in silence on its benches 
when we drew near. Westepped in with- 
out giving or receiving a salute, and put off 
in a few minutes with the cry of “ Check! 
check !”—[pull! pull !] from the shore. 

Terapia lies in asemi-circular bay, house 
ranged above house, like the benches of an 
ancient theatre. A few gardens, cast into 
the most picturesque forms by natura! bill- 
ocks, each crowned by its distinguishing 
poplar or pine, and forming a kind of do- 





mestic scrcen round each habitation, com- 
plete the rural village, without street. 
square, or public promenade. The houses 
are low, and of wood, and their gloomy 
red marks at once the degraded caste of 
the Greek and Armenian, to every stranger 
who comes up from the white Serai of the 
Sultan, and the sparkling gilla-palace of 
Fondoukly. The quay is simple, and here 
and there marked with an aged plane tree, 
or shed for the Bostangis, or a sinall village 
mast. A little higher up towards the Black 
Sea lies Boinkdere, or the Great Plain. 
The seaside walk to this place is delicious. 
The traveller meets at every step the fre- 

uent interchange of the new and old, the 

urk and Byzantine, the Christian and 
Mahomedan. — 

We put out slowly from Terapia through 
the gay and glassy jittle bay, and at every 
stroke of our oars the village assumed a 
more comprehensive and intelligible en- 
semble. The heights nsw began to emerge 
from behind the houses, and grow into a 
stately groundwork for the riciily embroid- 
ered picture which had been wrought upon 
them. Tall thin spires of smoke rose lazi- 
ly from the principal houses ;. the crimson 
flag of the Ottoman on the high-cheeked 
vessels of the Empire, dropped down in 
large heavy folds about its mast ; the pat- 
tering of the fountain was re-echoed back 
from the sounding arcades of the mosque ; 
a single sheikh of the law was seated near, 
his comboloi of ivory in his hand, and his 
aged head waving to the rhythmical ca- 
dences of his Khoran—on his small and 
gorgeous carpet, and at a little distance 
stood his narghili, or pipe, as yet unem- 
ployed ; and in the pauses of his prayer he 








mixture of impatience, the appearance o 
ie sun over the grey stimmits of the 
Giant’s mountain, and the indented shores 
on the other side of the Seraite. Nor were 
his desives long delayed ; the waters of the 
current, from the leaden color which they 
previously bad, twinkled gradually into 
lines of crimson ; a white sail seen in the 
distance,in passing the Symplegades, flash- 
ed back the first rays of the morning. The 
mooo still hung over Constantinople, like 
one of her own silver crescents’; but.so 
lightly traced, that it was at once fost in 
the first gleamings ofthe day. At last the 
sun himself made his appearance, and 
proudly lifted hingelfup in l:is own strength 
above the earthly vapours which stil! at- 
tempted tocling about hin. In an instant 
or two, he was already marching of Uu- 
clouded and alone in true Oriental glory, of 
which nothiag in our Northern climates 
can adequayely remind us. The summer-, 
day blazecLup at once in all Natuse; bat 
not with that duskiness and fatigae which 
charactezize it at thisseason of Ae year in 
regions Jarther South. The waters and 
breezes, the showers and reteeshing dews, 
the unceasing current, cast about them a 
purity and lightness which is the especial 
privilege of the North ; while the sun of 
Asia lighted up all this with a splendor and 
lifs which doubled esery color, and carried 
up to the vigor of their Lirds and flowers 
avery hue, which are blurred and blotted 
in our cloudy landscape athome. Nothing 
here is prepared in grey, or painted in mud; 
every thing is clear and decided ; color 
struck brilliantly against color ; and out of 
these seeming discords, a music und ac- 
cord, which is the very perfection of visible 
harmony. The Bosphorus, as we adyanc- 
ed, sparkled with sails of every form, with 
flugs of every color, with boats and beat- 
men of every nation and costume. It was 
asca peopled with the representatives of 
the two great quarters of mankind ; and 
the interming!ing currents of national man- 
ners, always more perceptible in dress aug 
language than ja qualitics of mind or heart 
were struck out into more significant aud 
expressive modifications, by their cajlision 
atthe boundary. Our Bor’®ugis gave us 
some idea of the Turkish portion of the 
community. The red jacket, close red cal- 
pre, loose white shirt and trowscrs, class 
them as much amongst their original or- 
cer of gardeners, as amongst their acquir- 
ed one of boatmen. Their legs, necks, 
arms, were naked, and bronzed by the sun; 
and kneaded, by constant and keen exer- 
cise, into that close, clear sinewy form 
which illustrates so well the originals of 
those statues of hunters and Athlete which 
crowd the galleries of our modern muse- 
ums. The sobriety and inertness of their 
manner or visage is not exclusively to be 
attributed to Mahomedan institutions. The 
fiery Syrian, the headlong Arab, the light- 
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ish churches in Ireland for the orthodox 
education of bis people. Nothing brings 
people so muvh together as dancing ; ind 
trom thence comes communication, and 
morality, and the knowledge of good and 
evil, and every other blessing which such 
knowledge usually brings with it. The 
mosque itself was in the trimest state 
which its friends could desire, and shone 
forth in all the gloss and glory cf unrivalled 
favoritism. Red and blue, gold and green, 
every cameleon hue which a protege of the 
Uluma could pretend to, was lavished upou 
its facade ; and the rouf was ornamented 
with minarets, and sub-minarets,and deini- 
minarets, which even the Pagoda at Brigh- 
ton might condesceud toenvy. ‘This seems 
to intimate a goodly share of the tempo- 
| ralities ; but though there is no vestry act 
jn vperation bere, the repairs, with now 
and then a very proper squeeze of a rich 
Geeek (the Papist of the East,) or the im- 
promptu decapitation of a fat Armenian, 
go Ob prosperously and religiously enough. 
We entered the court,and then the mnosque; 
after sume preliminary observations on the 
tomb of the Pacha, Count Benval, which 
we metin the way—a convert according 
to the Turks, and a pervert according to 
the Christians, but, in any case, a person- 
age whom I should recommend toa manu- 
facturer of Oriental romunce, as just that 
sort of suint (in case hé wants one) who is 
most likely a faire fortune, in the present 
day. We found some difficulty in passing, 
and took our place as quietly as we could 
at the door, conscious that we were but In- 
fidel dogs at best, and wishing to avoid the 
ceremony of taking off our shoes, and per- 
haps losing them, and fearing to incur the 
sneers of the faithful at our exceeding 
deafness to such a call. ~ The spectators 
were numerous, but select; the mosque 
large, and admirably adapted both to dane- 
ing and praying. A double gullery, fretted 
with all the rich tracery of the East, well 
filled with all the faith and devotion of the 
west part of the town (for it was attended, 
like our Asylums or Chapels of ease, by 
every thing of ton or sanctity at Coustan- 
tinople,) occupied the entire range of the 
walls, with the exception only of the part 
alloted to the tribune of the flute-players. 
These gentlemen had already begun ming- 
ling their notes, ina sort of celestial bull- 
finch manner, and preluding to the Elysian 
measures and whimsical ecstacies which 
were about to follow. The intermediate 
space, or body of the mosque, was svell 
boarded, and as glassy stnvoth as the in- 
ceesant exercise of these acts of piety could 
make it. It waa yet unoccupied, except by 
a species of gentleman usher, who now and 
then crossed it, to see whether there was 








hearted and light-headed Moreote, pre- 
serve their distinctive moral features under 
all changes of government and creed ; and 
as in Christianity,the religion is much more 
modified by the country than the country. 
by the religion. The gravity of the Otto- 
man is strictly Ottomanic :—There is a 
Tartar biliousness about him, in look and 
color, which belongs not to the children of 
the Suu. The eye is seldom that deep 
well of fight which spreads out its illumi- 
nation over the face of the central and 
Southern Asiatic. ‘ There is something sul- 
lenly sensual about its long slumberous 
line ; and the deep languid eyelashes,which 
drop occasionally upon its mellow orb, 
though black, are a frame more fitted for 
thé voluptuous smiles of a Kharem than 
the fierce forward glances of a camp. This 
is the habitual expression ; but there are 
moments when from this sleep burst up, 
like roused lions, some of the fellest and 
mightiest passions of the human heart. The 
rest of the features are in unison ; but they 
owe the merit to the Circassian aud Geor- 
gian modifications of the Tartar race,much 
more than to the race itself. There is no- 
thing in the semi-Grecian nose anid the 
finely chiselled modelling of the mouth, of 
the bluff blunt lineaments of the Nomades 
of Scythia. Their voices too are admira- 
ble ; and their closely-vowelled language, 
so well adapted to such voices, and so con- 
trasted to the broad, sprawling gutteral of 
the Arab, throw an additional refinement 
over theentire man, which is not always 
justified by the reality. You scarcely can 
hear their whisperings, without fancying 
yourself transported to some high-cush- 
ioned divan, whose dim-illuminated alcoves, 
painted windows, the drowsy dripping of 
fountains, and the swinging of tall imme- 
morial palms, give a kind of gentle key to 
the whole conversation. Nothing depres- 
ses or rejoices the Turk overmuch ; if 
wretched, he can devour his own heart iu 
silence ; if happy, there is no unseemly ex- 
ultation—he spreads eut his existence, like 
calm waters over a green sward, forgets 
the past, and allows the future to take care 
of itself and of those who are destined to 
belong to it. Thus he retrenches two thirds 
of existence, and enjoys moderately the 
remainder. A Greek would prefer a rack 
to repose ; and Heaven to him, without a 
Heaven beyond it, would be a sort of Hell. 
Give him, like the devilin the legend, e- 
nough to do, and you may role him. You 
may do as much for the Turk—but then 
you must let him sleep. 

We now approach the Imperial city. and 
once more landed at the Tophana, iu spite 
of the plague, which hac just commesced. 
Only six corpses per day had been yet car- 
ried out through the gate of Madriancple ; 
and this, after all, was but mere nibbling— 
a little trial of the seythe before it was lift- 
ed up in sober earnest to strike.* Our Eu- 
ropean servants took excellent care o° the 
skirts of their coats ; and though nom of 
us used the sword, like one of our friends 
in a similar peril at Alexandria, to keep off 
the crowd and contagion, we were notun- 
mindful of sticks. After avoiding thus a 
variety of ambigious physiognomies in the 
narrow lanes of Galata and Pera, which 
are asifallthe seavengers had long since 
been carried off at one fell swoop, we at 
last arrived at the mosque of the Da:ming 
Dervishes, who that day were to dance di- 
vine service for the public. The enlght- 








| raised from time to time hig heavy white 


*‘* Until you see a thousand nightly the 
gate of Hadvianople.” says the Tork, “ the bo po 
| fear, but the plague j3 got at Coustantinople.’’ 


no stone or nail against which the picus 
celebrator, in the whirlwind of his piety, 
might chance to dash his foot, and so be- 
come the sport of the natural man, and the 
despised of the unbeliever and ungodly. 
Il confess all these preparations gave me 
high notions of the service ; and, conjoin- 
ed with the reverential whispers of the 
congregation, greatly excited my devotion 
orimpatience. Jn a few moments forth 
came the officiatore, and a more Bethesda- 
looking array of godliness, a more perfect 
or unflawed service of chosen vessels, as 
far as appearance went, and I have nothing 
to do but with appearances, can scarcely 
be imagined even by the newly converted 
sinner. Forth they paced without fear or 
reproach on tiptoe, mincing their steps iu 
a sort of nimini-pimini manner as they 
went, which was intended to designate, I 
presume, the comings and goings, the offs 
and ons of the fatus. ‘Their arins were 
crossed upon their breasts in the most pen- 
etrating manner; their eyes were closed 
penitentially against the abominations cf 
this outward world, and their white feet, 
peeping from their sandals, modestly crept 
in and out, like the mice of the poet, from 
the folds of their long and heavy drapery. 
Their dress was conventual, ascetic ; a 
very full tunic, of fawn-colored cloth, girt 
prophet-like round their loins with a leath- 
ern belt, descended to their ankles; from 
their head arose, of the same color as their 
tunic, a long conical felt cap, typical, 1 am 
informed, of the “ horn” of the Scripture. 
Their faces were as sallow or fawn-color- 
ed as all the rest, and seemed to have suf- 
fered much in the good cause from prayer, 
fasting, or dancing. Tke flutes accompa- 
nied them as they proceeded ; but, with the 
best inteutions possible, J could not elevate 
myselfto the mysticism of their music, and 
profanely likened it to the preparatory 
notes of our own orchestras. It is so art- 
fully managed that there is no appearance 
of art, and, like Count Palin’s interpreta- 
tion of hieroglyphics, you may begin at 
the beginning, end or middle, just as you 
please—it is all perfectly alike. After two 
or three rounds, which were peaceful 
enough, and the increase of their devotion 
had grown more perceptible, the two chiefs 
with great unction led off in what might be 
termed, in the language of men, a sortof 
pasde deur. This was instantly followed 
up by a kind of response in another part of 
the line, like the taking up the second verse 
of a Psalm ; and I gould hear two or three 
aged Turks near me groaning inwardly 
with ghostly consolation at the sight. This 
was suon exchanged for a more rapturous 
movement ; the pas de deux yielled to a 
waltz, and then came a second and a third, 
and a-fourth and a fifth, until the whole 
convent took up, as in chorus, the service, 
and went waltzing round, one after the oth- 


dies. 





er, like the tourdillons of Des Cartes, in 


comparison with its worldly corruption, 


‘dignity of Mahomedanism, and in any oth- | 
er country but Turkey would bring about | 
his ears halfa dozen serious ten shilling 

pampbletsin reply. j 
in the first instance, single, and therefore 
nét likely to become a favorite amongst | 
the ungodly ; next, it is all pirouctte—a feat | 
notto be performed except by the elect. | 


+The writers, of whom there is a large bazaar at Con- | 
gantinople, were injured by the press at Scutari, and a- | 
} monget the first to revolt. 





| the flutes grew more unearthly and unin- 
We who are deaf, according to 
}the philosophers, to the music of the 
spheres, cannot of course have a very good 
ear for what must so much resemble it, or 
disentangle with any great chance of euce 
cess the interweavings and crossings, the 
warp and woof of this very third-heaven 
kind of melody. 
not understand it,—and therefore with the 
rest of the congregation, faithful or un- 
faithful, admired it and wus edified the 
more. .As the waltzing went on, the wind | 
gradually inflated the fawn colored tunics, 
and at last to such a degree that the head 
of Dervish was alone visible : 
high-church like and pharisaical, and dis- | 
pleased me ; but the eyes, I observed, con- 
tinued still cloged to the vanities without. 
The probation was now. near!y over; and 
the wiumph fast approaching ; « solemn 
smile of self-worthiness began to radiate 
about the pale features, dimples rose and 
vanished around the silent mouth, the 
whole interior man seemed: calmly glory- 
ing at his successful achievement, and dim- 
ly visioned to the spectators their gradual 
approaches, waltz after waltz, and wheel 
after wheel, to the paradisés and sealed 
gardens of the prophet. 
then gently raised, as if accepting the invi- 
tation of the black-eyed Houris—the arms 
were rapturously extended—the pirouette 
became more impetuous, and their devo- 
tion seemed every instant at the very ut- 
most,—when the Dervish Bashi, like a 
prudent perent, fora moment interfered, 
and came between the mortal and Heaven. 
It was right the ecstacy should be econom- 
ized, and the faithful edified, in return four 
their contributions. 
was short ; in afew moments the solemni- 
ties recommence, and the whole convent 
was in motion once again. 
divine communion was now upon then ; 
the flutes grew wilder and shriller—ineffa- 
ble pleasures flowed down upon the spir- 
it; and uncontrollable joy seized and wrest- 
led with them ; they had reached the cu- 
mulus of ecstacy ; godly cews shone upon 
their foreheads, and inebriate and recling 
under the burthen of divine enjoyment,they 
staggered and swooned away, one after the 
other, into the arms of the admiring attend- 
ants, who carried them off with a smile of 
triumph to their respective cells, where 
they slept, smoked, and praised God and 
the Dervish Bashi, for his vouchsafings,&c. 
to his dancers, until evening. 

The ceremony was scarcely over when I] 
looked up to the gallery, anxious to see 
what impression ithad produced on the la- 
My home experience had led me to 
conclude they would have been most prom- 
inentin offering their tender sympathies 
upon so important an occasion. 
in ‘Turkey there are no she-saints—in this 
country, ladies have no souls to damn or 
save ; and men must go as they can to 
Heaven, a very diflicult task, without them. 

Ln leaving the mosque, I mused much on 
the superior religious civilization of these 
misnamed barbarians. 
I think now, uUsat a dancing inissionary 
would be of the utmost service in such a 
covntry of chaos and backsliding, for in- 
stance, as Ireland, tobring all things once 
more ty regularity and harmony, and per- 
Who could reasonably resist 
Mr. Pupe, and Mr. M’Guire in. an amicable 
pas de deur? or not feel vanquished by such 
potent waltzers, if we are to judge from 
their polemica] prowess, as Ductor Doyle, 
or Captain Gordon? Instead of wordy con- 
troversies, which attack so many and strike 
none, we should have only the gentle dis- 
cords of an Evangelical flute. 
tunda would return to its old and inore rea- 
sonable usage ; men would learn the graces 
as well as the energies of proselytism, the 
“ suaviter in modo” would at Iength be 
married to the “ fortiter in re,” and whole 
counties seduced by a religious ball, or the | 
distribution of three or four thousand “ se- 
rious” quadrilles, with ten times more pleas- 
ure, and qDite as much certainty, as by the 
bales of Lord Roden and Farnham’s Bibles. 
As long as we have a Doctor Magee, we 
could never want for the most accomplish- 
ed Dervish Bashi in existence; and when 
we see that so much has been ‘done in 
Turkey, why should we deepair of Ireland ? 
The Jrish are naturally a light and danc- 
ing people, and a second Reformation, 
which would address itself to their feet in- 
stead of their heads, would, under such 
teachers, be sure to prosper. There would 
be a little trouble at first, indeed, in bring- 
ing over schismatics, such as jig-dancers, 
to the more serious mood of “ flutes and 
soft recorders,” but witha little burning of 
bag-pipes and pipers, this also might in 
time be effected ; at all events, the expe- 
riment is less expensive than many others, 
and where every one else is allowed their 
chance of failure, 1 see no reason why } 
alone should be excluded ? 
great country of experiment ; the subject 
for all dissectors ; indeed, if we are to judge 
by men’s actions as well as words, it is 
now agreed upon all bands that she is good 
for nothing else, just as they keep a dog ww 
the Grotto del Cane at Napies, whom the 
stifle and bring to life, kill and uxkill twen- 
ty times per day, for the pleasure of visi- 
tors and the enlightenment and moralizing 
of travelling philosophers. 
jected that the scheme has yet done little 
in rendering the Moslem less ferecious ; 
but I can only answer—are they not more paiitics, literature, and science, a g 


| telligible. 


fect peace. 


ened Suhtan Selim, who encouraged print- | By their sides the most accomplished dis- 

ing, and fella victim to the intrigues of | ciples and teachers of our worldly theaues 

Kalligraphy,* had a predilection for this | are mere cracked vessels—called, but not 

pews institution, and believed it went as | chosen—mere human imitators of the chil- 
as most of our chapter-schools and par- ; dren of grace. 


By deyrees, the music of 


Tadmired it, and could 


this looked 


The head was 


But the interruption 


The fulness of 


GLAND GALAXY. 


of their rivals. The ceremony had Rot yet 
begun. J thought myself in yeaa aa 
with reason. If the dancing Dervishes bad 


nearly put me asleep, their brethren, the 
Howlers, very soon eck me. : 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 

J NY HENRY NERLE. 

Phe plan of this work is novel, and of a 
very interesting description. Itiethe real- 
ization of that which has been often said 
and often felt, that the events with whiocls 
the history of this and of every other coun- 
try are thickly strewn, are in themecives 
tar more romantic than the happiest inven- 
tions of the most ingenious novelists and 
poets. Mr. Neele has selected euch points 
in the domestic annals of England as were 
hest calculated to make out this d ’ 
and without any considerable departure 
from historical trath, has converted the in- 
cients he has chosen into very delightful 
tales. Particular parts of the history of 
England are believed to have been read 
aud understood, through Sis Walter Scott's 
novels, hy persons who otherwise might 
have died in ignorance of the events to 
which they relate. Mr. Neele’s work is 
better calculated than any other. we hava 
ever seen to accomplish a simitar object. 

The tales are arranged chronologically ; a 
certain number allutted to the reign of enele | 
monarch since the conquest, and a short 

historical summary of the leading events of 
the reign ie affixed ta euch, The materi- 

als of Mr. Neele’s work have not been se- 

lected from the more ordinary and well 

known sources. He appears to have read 

very diligently the older chronicles of Eng- 

land and France, and those poetical ro- 

mances which are almost the only epeci- 

mens of the literature of the age before 

that in which we commonly place the re- 

vival of modern learning. His tates, by 

theae means, are valuable iiluatrations of 
English manners at the various periods to 

which they relate, and, in their way, strik- 

ing commentaries on the history of the 

country. The stories are full of variety and 

incident, and it is difficult to point out 

which are best deserving of notice. The 

tale entitled “ Ryd Pencarn” ie extremely 

well manuged. {ft is founded on the old? 

Welsh prophecy that Cambria should fall, 

when a mighty king, with a freckled face, 

should cross the ford called Ryd Pencarn. 

Henry I. answered this description so fully 

as to excite the terrors of the Welsh bards 

for the fate of their country ; and it se hap- 

pens that by the means they devise fur pre- 

venting his passage, he is driven, contrary 

to his intention, to cross the futal ford. 

“ The Three Palmers” is also an excellent 

stofy, and is founded chiefly on .the acci- 

dents relating to Richard Cour de Lion's 

being taken prisoner in Austria, and his es- 

cape, as they appear in the ol} romance. 

“ The Starry Tower,’ which relates to the 

death of Pedro the Cruel, is excellently 

told. In“ The Legend of Agincourt” most 





But, elas! 


I thought then, as 


The Ro- 


Ireland is the 


It may be ob- 


| treated in_as able and as po 


affecting use is made of the incident of put- 
ting the French prisoners to death ; and in 
“ Richmond’s Three Perils” an interest anc. 
lustre is given to the character of Henry 
VII. which, in the strictness of historical 
truth, can hardly be said to belong to him. 
Mr. Neele, however, does more justice to 
the character of that sordid tyrantin the 
next tale—“* The White Rose of England,” 
—which is founded on the attemy: of Per- 
kin Warbeck to personate the rightful heir 
to the throne. ‘The main incident in “ The 
Rings” turns on the artifice by which the’ 
beautiful wife of the Count de Chateaubri- 
nnd was induced to come to the profligate 
court of Francis the First, and her conse- 
quentruin. This and one or two other 
tales do not belong, strictly speaking, to 
English history ; but they are so ingeni- 
ously connected with it, and so admirably 
treatcd, as to remove the objection, if it be 
one. The work is an extremely interest- 
ing one, aud as the histories of other coun- 
tries are not less romantic than our own, 
we shall be glad to see the plan, which 
seems to be announced in the title-page, 
carried into effect, and some of the striking 
events belonging to the neighboring nations 
far a form as 
those which are contained in the tolumes 
before us.—{London Watehman.} 





Great Tarkers. Good conversation 
comes of nature ; it is a gift of heaven, anid 
he whom the gods have made conversa- 
tional, wiil never retain it by mere labor 
and industry. Study will do much to im- 
prove a happy pre-disposition, but he who 
caunot “snatch e grace beyond the reach 
of art,” can never figure in the first class of 
talkers. To arrive at this eminence se- 
quires # powerful flow of animal spirits, a 
retentive memory, a discursive imagina- 
tion, strong social sympathies, a ready wit, 
considerable versatility and facility of 
character, a nice tact of apropos, and just 
a sufficient spice of vanity te love a display 
without making it the sule end of exist- 
ence. ‘To these natura) and constitutional 
gifts, should be added extensive and mis- 
cellaneous reading, (especially a thorough 
knowledge of the French Memoirs,) mucis 
intercourse with the world, good manners, 
and an early acquaintance with whatever 
i3 passing in London, Paris, Vienna, if not 
with the chit-chat of all the smaller Euro 
pean capitals. 

A good talker, in fact, should know eve- 


y | ry body, every thing, and as much more as 


he can scrape together. Me never 

baulk curiosity with an “1 don’t know,’ 
nor suffer himself to be thrown out by the 
starting of a subject in which he can be 











taken by surprise.. He inust be au fail, 
not only to the great interests of religi 
mue 


religious ? Besides, as we are speaking not | sician, a tolerable judge of pictures, a po- 


should wrong this 8piritual waliz by any | self, and archbi 


these 
ner ; 


are soon to travel in | 
A liberal mind will regard | 


| of the natural but of the chosen man, the | litical economist, something of a stock- 
search of mutual adhesion, through the | objection does not tie. As to the novelty, | holder, lawyer, physician, but he must also 
whole circuit of the temple. But those who | let ithe remembered, the Reformation it- |be at home upou all minor subjects, deejp 

shoprics, were once innova- | in green room secret, and opers 
| tions ; and we, who a few years ago laugh- | a very 
would very much wrong the gravity and | ed at steam-packets, 
| steam coaches. 


Aristarchus of pirouttes, and have s 


perfect taste in women, in horses, and dogs. 
He must be able to tell the odds without 


things in a large and European man- hesitation ; he must ly understand 
and if Christian Jews from Asnster- the racing calender, be at home in the 
Tie Dervish waltz is, | dam work miracles, why should we not ex- | Wives’ Court, the confidsut of all intrigues 


pect as many and as good from dancers | and- flirtations, aw ow courant ‘with the 
| whole subinfeudation of hells in St. James* 

it was with these reflections, and pleased | Park. ie must have travelled over belf 
if not converted, I took my leave, and im-! the habitable. globe, and bé- personally se- 


from Turkey. 


mediately set out, 
for the camp of the enemy. 


like many other converts ; 
I crossed over | 


quainted with every remarkable inan, wit, 
tesinan, artist, or liserateur,in Eusopa— 


to Scutari, and arrived late at the mosque ' [New Monthly Magazine.) 
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titled “ Junius Uamasked, or Lord George Sack- 
ville proved to be J@nius.” We have first, a his- 


- Junius, which we now read, were first published in 





Boston. 
FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 9, 1535. 





*JUNIUS UNMASKED.” 
We havereceived and read a small volume cn- 


tory of the Letters and the supposed authors—M c- 
moir of: Sackville—Presumptive argument, and 


net Oe et 


my 4 — —.-. + _— “* is a ee Ty 
whiter of Sunius’s Ictters was ambitious, we can| Fromavery car. ‘ful perusal ofthe work, we are 
casily “believe, and the pervon who wrote them 
might very justly have looked forward to prefer- 
ment; but we donot believe, judging from the Ict- 
ters, that it was his intention to write himself 
into office, by writing every one who stood in 
his way out. 
to judge of the motives of an anonymous writer, 


It is dangerous, at any time, 


and it is peculiarly hard to charge any indi- 


four other arguments drawn from comparisons be- [vidual with such unheard-of ambition, when the 


tween the manner and style of the letters, and 
ocher works. Of these we think the presumptive 
argument the strongest. The writer says he 
las been convinced several years that Sackville 
was the author, and it has been estatslished beyond 
a doubt ‘by a work published in London, in 1825. 
His conviction is founded upon the letters and 
speeches known to be Sackville’s, but chiefly from 
two pamplilets which he attempts to prove were 
written by the same author. He says in the pre- 
face— 

“ ' t kinds 
RT ery 
and proceeding link by link with intuitive evidence ; 
othera p~bab’e, founded on a combination of circum 

amounting to moral certainty and 


canbueton die most unshaken persuasion. ‘There may be - 


such “a conjugation of probabilities,”’ as will strike the 


mind with the force of a mathematical demonstration. 
For instance, there is no more doubt, that the letters of 


don in the years 1769, 1770, &c., than there is, that 
the three angles of a triangle are cqual to two right an- 
les. I hope, therefore, it will not be thought, that there 
4 any thing unbecoming or mptuous in the title of 
this book,—* Sackville «roved to be Junius.’ [ am satis- 
fied the prof is made out ; and, I flatter myself, others 
will be satisficd.’’ 

The limits of a newspaper do not allow us to ex- 
amine at great length the arguments and proofs 
brought forward in this work. The subject is an 
interesting one to all classes ‘of readers, and more 
especially to those who feel interested in political 
affairs ; for as a commentator upon public men and 
racasures he has never been equalled. He was 
bold, fearless, and decided. . Accusations were 
tnade without hesitation, and the writer enjoyed 
his triumphs in security. Although sixty years 
have passed away Mace the individuals spoken of 
were in’ power, the author has never bcen discov- 
ered, and if his own declaration, that no person was 
in possession of his secret, is to be believed, (and it 
is a fair presumption that a man who told so many 
severe truths about others, would tell the truth 
about himself) he never will be. 

The authorship of these justly cclebrated letters 
has been ascribed to not less than five and twenty 
or thirty individuals. The author of the work be- 








fore us declares their pretensions “ slight,” and not 
worth examination. “Dr. Johnson declared that no | 
one except Burke was capable of writing them, | 
and Burke voluntarily disclaimed the authorship. | 
Various discrepancies in the known opinions of : 
Burke and Junius, in addition to the disclaimer, | 
would seem to put Burke out of the question. 

From various peculiarities of style and expression, | 
our author is satisfied that Junius was either an 
Irishman, or received his education in Treland. 
Lord Sackville was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and at an early age obtained a commission 
inthe army. After serving several years upon the 
continent and in Scotland, he was tried by a court 
martial and turned out of office in 1760. The most 
important witnesses against Sackville upon this trial 
were the Marquis of Granby, a brother of the Duke 
of Grafton, and Colone! Pitt, all of whom, or their 
families, were violently assailed by Junius, some 
years after. -Having left the army in this manner, 
he took an active part in all -political affairs, until 
his death. Inthe House of Commons, upon a mo- 
tion to * Inquire into the administration of criminal 
justice,” Sackville attacked Lord Mansfield with 
great acrimony, and alluded tothe manner in which 
Mansfield was spoken of by Junius. After this 
speech, Junius alluded to it, and said that no one 
defended Lord Mansfield. These facts are made 
use of by the author before us, to prove that Sack- 
ville had some enmity to Lord Mansfield, and as 
one among a host of other arguments to prove that 
Sackville was Junius. 

In his presumptive argument, which, as we 
said before, we consider the strongest, our author 
says— The suspicion of being the author of Junius 
rested.atthe time more on Lord George Sackville, 
than on any other person,” and he concludes very 
fairly, that “ This general suspicion ought to be 
considered as of much weight, inasmuch as many 
grounds of the belief may have existed at the time, 
which are now lost, and as contemporaries were 
the best judges of talents and moiives, and of all the 
prohabitities of the case.” 

- Butit there was this “ general suspicion,” it is 
very singular that Lord Sackville was not directly | 
charged with it at the time, and the “ suspicion” 
eithor strengthened or weakened by his con:luct. 

We are told that the persen who called for and left 

the letters was a “ tall gentleman,” and that both | 
Lord Sackville,and Sir Philip Francis were “ tall;” | 





only proofs that can be adduced are—deductions 
fiom suppositions. That Lord Sackville felt indig- 
nant at the judges who conde:nned him, and the 
witnesses who appeared against him, we do rs 
doubt ; and it is not improper that he should, es- 
pecially as our author seems to allow that there was 
some improper treatment or unfair management. 


Another argument is that Lord Mansfield was 


Sackville’s friend and legal counsellor, and assured 
him that he could not be condemned ;_ but he was 


condemned, and turned out of office. Therefore, 
to get over. the dilemma, we are told that “ Sack- 
ville might even suspect himof treachery.” Junius 
maintained the necessity of impeaching Lord 
Mansfield, and Sackville did the same in one of his 
speeches. But did no other person speak or vote 
forthe impeachment? It appears to us tlrat the 
author before us depends more upon plausible 
inuendos than upon absolute facts. That Sack- 
ville might have been ambitious is very probable, 
that the author of Junius was ambitious, is no less 
probable, but it does not follow that they are one 
and the same person. Our author attempts to es- 
tablish his position by asserting that Sackville had 
all the friendships and animosities indicated by 
Junius. This may be very true,but is not, in itself, 
a conclusive argument. 

The next position, that the ayowed political sen- 
timents of the two were the same, is much strang- 
er. That Junius’ was not a lawyer, and was a sol- 
dier, that he was rich and a member of the House 
of Comunmons, may be inferred from many parts of 
his writings, but the fact that Sackville was each of 
these is not sufficient proof to fix it upon him. The 
in‘erview between Sackville and Lord Mansfield, 
just before the death of the former, is brought for- 
ward as an indisputable proof. 


“¢ Sackville had not been on terms of intimacy with 
Mansfield for some years. Yet bearing, that he was at 
Tunbridge Wells, he requested an interview at his own 
house .before he died. ey wer! lord Mansfield re- 
paired to Stoneland. As lord Sackville came in from rid- 
ing and entered the room, he staggered, and there was 
such a death-like character in his countenance, as dis- 
turbed lord Mansfield and seemed to strike bim with hor- 
ror. Sackville made an apology for the trouble, he had 
given him, but said he,—* My good lord though T ought 
not to have imposed upon you the painful ceremony of 
paying a last visit toa dying man ;_ yet so great was my 
anxiety to return you my unfeigned thanks for all your 

ness to me, all the kind protection you have shown 
me through the course of my unprosperous life, that I 
could not know you was 80 near me, and not. wich to as- 
sure you of the invuriable resp: <t, 1 have entertained for 
your character, and now in the most serious manner to 
solicit your forgiveness, if ever in the fluctuations of poli- 


tics or the heats of party I have appcared in your eyes, 
at any moment of my life, unjust to your great merits or 


forgetful of your many favors.’?. Lord Mansfield made a 


becoming and satisfactory reply ; and then withdrew.” 


This,our author, like Paul Pry, considers “‘ a very 
mysterious circumstance,” and he sets about guess- 


ing why Lord Sackville, when very feeble, should 
be weak and stagger after great exertion, unless he 
was the author of Junius’s letiers. 
ers it strange that Lord Sackville should respect 
Lord Mansfield’s talents, unless he was the autbor 
so often mentioned ; and he furthermore considcgs 
it very remarkable that a dying man should wish to 
be at peace with all the world,—unless he wrote 
the leiters. Verily, we think the “ presumpiive 
argument” shows more presumption in the author, 
than is common among thinking men. He might 
presume an innumerable number of wonderful 
things, but he does not show his wisdom by presum- 
ing before the world, unless he has arguments to 
prove probability upon his side of the question. 


And he consid- 


We are next amused and -enlightened with what 


the author says has never been touched upon, 
which is entirely new, and which is ‘ of still great- 
er weight, #f possible [! !] than the circumstances” 
before stated, and which makes the secret no se- 
cret, but as public as if the author had printed his 
name with the letters. And what think you, read- 
er, is thisoverwhelming argument, which is to set- 
tle this curious and interesting point? It is found- 
ed wpon “ coincidences of style between Sackville 
and Junius, so striking as to compel conviction,” 
and is a comparizon between an address published 
by Sackville in 1759, and the letters of Junius, the 
first of which as not publixned until ten years 
afterwards. Some of these striking coincidences 


follow. 
Appnress.. ‘‘ Prove my innocence, beyond the possibility 


i of a dovdt.” 


“ Junius. “ When he sees, beyoad the possibility of a 
doub:, that”? &c. ‘ 
Appness. “ As {should have done, had I not assur- 


ances.”? 
Junsus. ‘* Will run the hazards, that he has dune.” 
Appress. ‘“ J had rather submit—to inconveniences, 
that may arise from the want of style, than borrow as- 
sistance from the pens of others.” 


Jenivs. ‘ Twill not contend with you in point of 





that the letters of Junius “ exhibit a minute ac- | 
quaintance with the affairs of the war office, which | 
could have ‘been obtained only from one of the | 
clerks of the office.” Sir Philip F:ancis at this 
time helda postin the war office, which he was 
compelled by Lord Barrington to abandon in 1772, 
end Junius, under another signature, immediately 
assailed Barrington, and was friendly to Mr. Fran- 
cis. Then, Mr. Francis was not old enough, and 
(Dr.Johnson <aid) no person but Burke was capable; 
Burke disclaimed it, therefore as suspicion was | 
transferred to Lord Sackville, he must be the auth- 
or. But, as both Sackville and Francis were “ tall” 
and as much information was derived from the war 
office, our author allows Sir Philip Francis to have 
been the “ confidential agent” of Junius, but de- 
clares Long Sackville tobe the master spirit. If 
Juniys had such a confidential agent, he could not 
be the only person in possession of the secret. How 
much this declaration of Junius is worth, or the ar- 
gument derived from “ suspicion,” and the very 
apparent wish of the author to prove that Sack- 
ville and Junius are one and the same—we cannot 
say. ‘ . 

Our author attempts to prove that Sackville 
‘* possessed the requisite talents and learning ;” 
this was unnecessary, for notwithstanding the de- 
claration of Dr. Johnson that he did not know any 
person capable, it is presumed we shall not be 
thought rashly bold ia supposing that there might 
have been some other pérson capab!e of writing for 
the public in a style and manner superior to the 
generality of newspaper writers. 

The third presumption of our author, is, that 
Sackville felt the influence of the “strong motives 
which only can account for the letters of Junius.” 
The motives he sets down as—bitter personal hos- 
tility to the individuals assailed, and the ambition of 
rank and officefor himself. If there was personal 
hostility shown in the letters of Junius, (and there 
might have been some, although we do not think 
there was in the case of every individual mention- 
ed) and it has been established that Sackville had, 
for certain reasons, an enmity to all these individu- 
als,—the circumstances taken together mey be 
worth something as an argument. But then it ap- 
pears to us, that the author should first prove a 
negative, and establish the fact that thece men had 
no other enemies than Sackville, which, we ap- 








prehend would be a very arduous task. | That the 


composition ; you are a sche’ar, Sir William.” “ As for 
his sty/e, I shall leave it to the critics.”” ‘* He may want 
e/.quence to amuse.”? * It does not appear, that Junius 
values himself upon any superior s!4// in composition,”” 


The phrases prove nothing, the single words still 
less, and for two whole pages of sentences without 
a conclusion, which are strung along,—like a man 
out of breath with fast talking,—we will engage to 
find him fifty similar pages from fifiy different au- 
thors. 

We are then told that there are very striking 
similarities in the letters of Junius, and in a pamph- 
let published-in 1760, entitled “ Considerations on 
the Present German War,” which our author says 
“ there is every reason to believe Was written by 
Lord Sackville.” As he doos not staté any of the 
reasons which are so plenty, we cannot judge of 
their force. But the argument that Sackville wrote 
this pamphlet because it presented “ such views as 
Lord Sackville would be likely to ertertain,’ we 
think so weak as to be unworthy of comment. As 
we do not know that Sackville wrote the pamphlet, 
any similarities of style or even thought would not 
be of the least weight in proving him the writer of 
Junius. We are then presented with twenty-two 
pages more of words and sentences picked from the 
pamphlet and from the letters, that the reader may 
ascertain the wonderful fact that some other person 
had made use of the most. common English words 
some years previous to the time of Junius. Among 
others, the words “ So be it,” are used by both 
writers, not in any manner peculiar to themselves 
alone, but merely as signifying their acquiescence 
in acts and deeds which had already been perform- 
ed. It appears tous that he might as well contend 
that all the prayers which have heen used ‘n Amer- 
ica since the first landing, were written and com- 
posed by one individual, merely because they all 
conclude with the very humble, very common So 
be it—Amen. 

Next comes another argument founded upon the 
supposition that Lord Sackville wrote an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled “A reply to Burgoyne,” which, 
although there is more reason to suppose it was 
written by Sackville, does not contain a single iota 
of proof that the author of the “ reply”- was the 
writer of Junius. i 

A comparison of parts of the letters of Junius 
with parts of speeches known to be Sackville’s, does 
not show them to be alike in any thing but bad 


| grammar and inelegant coniposition. 
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inclined to think * J‘unius Unmasked” the work of 
some one who has an object in proving Lend Sack- 
ville to be the writer cf Junius’s Letters. That the 
author wishes to estab: tah what he has undertaken, 
is, to bo sure, very naiural; and that he has such 
a wish is very evident u; on every page of the book ; 
but that he has brought forward one single fact 
which wili bear a close ex: mination, we deny. 

In conclusion, we cannot conceive what object 
there can be in placing, at this time, the credit of 
these Letters upon the memory of any individual. 
If credit was to be gained by them, and it could 
have been done with safety, the author would not 
have been backward in proclaimi»g himsctf. But 
if, as the present author declares, they show a bad 
heart and a bad moral character, the: ¢ is no charity 
in forcing the laure! upon unwilling brows. We 
do not believe the author ever will be ciscovered, 
and we hope never again to hear the speculations 
of individuals who know nothing of the subject. 
The authorship cannot be established, exeept Ly 
written documents, or by oral testimony of those 
who know the fact. When such comes we shall he 
happy to hear it. 





WOODBRIDGE’S GEOGRAPHY. 

We have received a copy of the Universal Geog- 
raphy and Ancient Geography, by Mr.Woodbridge 
and Mrs. Willard ; and also of the Rudiments of 
Geography, by Woodbridge ; the whole is calcu- 
lated to form a systematic and complete series of 
books for instruction and reference, on all subjects 
connected with a just knowledge of the nature and 
situation of the different divisions of the earth. . 

The first named work is just published in an im- 
proved and enlarged edition, which was very well 
justified, by the commendation bestowed on the 
first. The arrangement is new ~ and perspicuous ; 
and the quantity of matter and number of subjects 
introduced and treated of exceeds that of any form- 
er work within the compass of a school book. The 
Rudiments isa smaller book, abstracted from the 
contents of the larger, for the use of beginners ; 
and we are satisfied, that the means of acquising a 
correct knowledge of the earth have been much 
facilitated by the Author. His opportuniiies for 
collecting correct information on all points have 
been great, during a long residence at Paris, among 
some of the best Geographers in the world; and we 
can heartily recommend the series to the public 
use. The following extract from the preface will 
show the pian pursued by the Author. 

Descriptive Geography has usually been left in 

the state which was common to every subjectin 
the origin of knowledge—presenting a mass of in- 
sulated facts, scarcely connected by any association 
but that of locality. In other subjects, facts have 
been carefully compared, in distinct class- 
es, and traced to general principles ; and thus-have 
been reduced to the beautiful order and simplicity 
of science. ‘The Natural Philosopher, and the Po- 
litical Economist, collect facts on each subject from 
every part of the world ; and deem it essential to 
present, at a single view, the similar characteristics 
of distant regions. Why should te Geographer be 
required to reverse this method, and scatter the dis- 
meibered portions of a subject to the four quarters 
of the globe ? Why especially, should those facts 
which have been traced with so much labor to the 
universal laws of nature, or the stable principles of 
intellectual and _pojitical philosophy, severed 
from their connexions, and arrahged oe to 
the limits which popes or caprice has assigned to 
the jurisdiction of kings—limits perpetually fluctu- 
ating with the waves of conquest, and the tides of 
revolution? ifwe would save the student from 
confused, and even erroneous conceptions, we must 
describe the operations of nature according to the 
limits she has established ; and leave for separate 
consideration, those artificial boundaries which man 
has drawa, to divide regions of the same original 
character—influenced by the same climate-——and 
furnished with similar productions. 
Physical and Political Geography are but the 
Anatomy of the World—the one exhibiting the 
structure and surface of the glohe—and the other, 
the state of its inhabitants. ~He that describes the 
henran frame looupantet to gies a distinct account 
of the bones—the arteri muscles—the nerves 
—the and the functions of the body. Why 
then should the te a gred mingle rivers and cli- 
mates—mountains—and productions—governn.ent 
and manners in the same page? Itistrue thé lat- 
ter are combined in nature ; butso are the former. 
It is also true that it isdesirable to have the com- 
plete picture of a country presented ; but this would 
seem tu be rather the province of poetry than of 
science ; and if we attempt to comprehcnd a land- 
scape of new objects at a glance, we shall have but 
imperfect conceptions of its parts. The novice in 
drawing, first delineates individual objects or the 
several parts of the body. It is the business of a 
more advanced stage of his progress to draw even a 
single human figure ; and it is not until he is mas- 
ter of the elements of the art, thathe is permitted 
to combine a vaiiety of objects into a gioup or a 
landscape, and to imitate the coloring of nature. 

With these principics in view, the author hasen- 
deavored to present the essential facts of Geography 
in the order of science, and tomake the student fa- 
miliar with its great outlines. The less important 
details which form the “ filling up” of the picture 
are thrown into supplementary paragraphs and arti- 
cles in a smaller type, for subsequesit study. In 
order to compleie the delineations, a series of sta- 
tistical and topographical descriptions is added, in 
which each country forms a distinct subject of cor- 
sideration, and a collection of tables, exhibiting the 
most important numerical statements which arc 
well established. 





ATHEN£UM GALLERY. 

There is no effort of human art which is more 
productive of delight than Painting. Next to the 
music of a mother’s voice it is our earliest source of 
pleasure ; and while we yet remember and partial- 
ly feel over again the strong delight we feltin child- 
hood, in contemplating rude sketches, we canno 
doubt that painting exercises a powerful moral in- 
fluence on our sympathies. Setting aside all les- 
sons to be gained from designs, there is a saluiary 
effect produced by pictures of ‘still life, and by 
landscapes. We go from their presence with a 
sense of refinement, an clevation of thought, which 
would seem to belong to a better race. We see 
man in appearance rising to the rank of a creator, 
and behold the perishing beauties of eayth taking 
permanence from the pencil, to bloom on for ages, 
unheeding the change of season-or the touch of de- 
cay, unmixed with any stain of impurity or passicn ; 
and a consciousness of refinement goes with us, 
that we cannot acquire in the every day contact of 
sordid passions and debasing vice. However 
uicely an economist may distinguish between what 


mental, this truth cannot be suppressed, that every 
thing is useful to the humamf family, which tends to 
delight and improve its members, and every step 
above the mere supply of food and clothing to the 
highest cultivation of poetry, painting and music, 
isa step nearer the perfection of society ; and ar- 
tists and poets are as necessary to a good state of in- 
tellectual refinement and moral purity, as mer- 
chants and farmers are to acomfortable subsistence. 

The progress of art is slow ; for it depends alike 
on excellence in the artist, the production only of 
time and study, and on a-general perception of 
truth and beauty in his work. Much toil is re- 
quisite to the execution of a single meritorious 
picture ; and after it is done, a considerable study 
and a careful cultivation of good taste are absolutely 
necessary ia the beholder, that its beauties may be 
appreciated. 

Men are of different texture. The inhabitants 
of italy, and of the warm countries of Europe, 
where Art has long held her empire, grow up un- 
der the infirrences of mild skies and deeply perfum- 
ed gales, with an intuitive perception of the beauti- 





ful, and their enjoyment amounts to extacy. They 


is absolutely necessary, and whatis called orna- | 


ND GALAXY. 





are connvisicurs by an inheritance bestowed at 
their birth and artists by the condition of théir exis- 
tence. Dut it is far different in more northern 
climes. Fie#y souls may spring up amid the gener- 
al apathy of their population, bui they must strug- 
gle for a free and happy existence like the Laocoun, 
with the vile things that coil around to crush them. 
Quick percepticnus are to them an acquirement, 
rather than a nature, and strong, acute feeling, un- 
alloyed by the grosser passions, is gathered slowly, 
like rain from a thousand hills, rather than like 
the bursting fountain. But however it may be, all 
things are possible, and in cold countries, as well 
as warm, in our land, as well as in Italy, the pure 
waters may be refreshing, and beauty and strength 
may spread around us. Still, the work of refine- 
ment is slow. Artists must meet with muth cold- 
ness and neglect, and people must be surprised by 
a demand for admiration for objects, that to them 
have no quality of mevit; the former must become 
more numerous and perfect, and the latter must 
have time for the eradicativa of error, and the cul- 
tivation of true conceptions, for yet a number of 
years, before it can be said, that the arts flourish in 
our land, or, that the publie ave blessed with true 
refinement. We have but now begun to advance 
in the work. The laying-in is accomplished, and 
we may hope to sce the beautiful lights and shades 
of the whole in good keeping and ptoporiion, throw- 
ing their charms over the ground work of social 
life. 

We propose to make some observ:itions, while 
the Gallery continues open ; first, on the must con- 
spicuous paintings, next, on the works dy the old 
masters,—and then on the paintings of the living 
artists. We donot profess any very great skill in 
judging of pictures. Such opportunilies as we 
have had have been improved for observatioa, and 
if we cannot always discover what is right, we can, 
at least, tell of what affords us pleasure. If we 
cannot divine at a glance the origin of a picture 
some centuries old (the quintessence of connois- 
seurship)#?e can say, whether it yields us any de- 
light. : 

The most valuable picturesin the room are two 
by Trumbull. No. 190, is “ Our Saviour with 
little Children.” The imagination is at once satis- 
fied with (His picture. The subject is not only 
one of the deepest interest, but also of the most 
pleasant nature, and our affections are more and 
more captivated, as we continue to contemplate. 
It is great merit in the artist, that has enabled him 
to compose a picture upon such a subject, which 
<" not disappoint expectation, nor disturb the 

ep devotion with which we are accustomed to 
contemplate the person and actions of Christ. 
Benigniiy, puritv, and the beauty of youthful dig- 
nity beam fron. @ 2 countenance of the Saviour,and 
a holy Inve seems to dwell in every lineament, 
as he holds the innocent child, and says “ of such 
is the kingdcj: of God.” His followers, who were ' 
drawn after him, from village to village, attracted 
by his quiet and pure life, Lis lessons of wisdom and 
that miki authority, which spoke in all his actions, 
are bending round, the old and the young with ven- 
eration and pleasure 3 and those very disciples, who | 
but a moment before rebuked the multitude, bow 
to his decision, whose words no mortal had strength 
to dispute. The little children, too, are pressing 
forward, asit were by instinct, to gain the blessing 
of the Saviour. Here we perceive the utility of 
the art. How few of those, who have read the 
story, have felt such a firm reality, such an active 
conviction of the truth, the holy beauty and moral 
grandeur of the scene, as is here conveyed by the 
Painter ? Who wil) not read the passage of holy 
writ upon which it is founded, with greater delight 
and profit, after having been present, as it were, 
at the action ? The subjects of this, and the other 
picture by Trumbull,are exceedingly difficult to 
manage. Our Saviour is supposed to be in the cen- 
tre of a multitude, who crowd around him ; but a 
very few individuals only, could be represented 
on the canvass, with any beauty, or distinctness ; it | 
is, thercfore necessary for the artist to select a few 
and so to dispose them, as to create and keep up the 
idea of many. The imagination of the beholder is 
called upon. He is obliged, in order to enjoy the 
subject, to consider himself one of the by-standers, 
and to‘entertain the idea of many more. If he does 
not this, his admiration cannot be entire and real. 
His soul cannot be engaged in the subject. The 
same may be said of any painting, where the artist 
is obliged to confine his work to a portion of the 
figures, actually concerned in the actions. 

No. 201, * The woman accused of adultery,” 
by Trumbull, is quite as interesting, though quite 
different from the other. “ Jesus said unto them— 
he ‘that is without sin amongst you, let him first 
cast a stone at her.” And he stands waiting, above 
the bending form of the sinful woman; while the 
conscience-smitten Scribes and Phariseesare shrink- 
ing back, and going “ out one by one.” The aged 
sinners appear self-condemned, while the disciple 
on the Saviour’s right,we suppose, the one “ whom | 
Jesus loved,” stands.by in meek confidence, that | 
his master will do right. We cannot but feel adeep 
interest im the fate cf the beautiful being, so dis- 
graced by a crime of the foulest nature ; but we 
see forgiveness in the mild countenance of Christ, 
and contrition in the heart that has sunk so low, 
and we linger before the canvass, with almost the 
hope and expectation, that it will change and show 
us the Saviour, giving her the blessed admonition, 
when her accusers have gone,—“ go and sin no 
more.”” 

In these pictures we find, (for their excellencies 
and defects are the same,) a grace of figure, general 
correctness of proportion, distinctness of design, 
truth of coloring, and purity of atmosphere, that, 
taken together, seem to belong to the old school. 
The Drapery is easy and elegant, so arranged as to 
contribute to the harmony of the whole, while it 
takes no preponderate place in the picture. We 
have seldom seen a more beautiful face or form, | 
than that of the woman in 201, and that, if it was 
alone on the canvass, would be worth more than 
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| a @>, or painter, we do not know) is decidedly bad 
The figure stands upon a poise, as. if stepping slow- 
ly forward, the eyelids are raised, the lower jaw 

' dropped, and the lips nearly open ; all strongly sig- 


| nificantof surprise and perplexity. There ts no) 


* clenching of the lip and teeth, no flashing of the 
eye, to show a calm, collected sense of a bad situa- 
tion, a determination to escape it, or, at any rate, to 
endure all calamity unshrinking, and an unquench- 
able hatred of the tyrant againt whom he was arm- 
ing the people. There is rather a look of wonder 
and despair, than that fearful breaking out of the 
patriot spirit, which made Gesler shrink back from 
the chained and guarded Tell, with the exclama- 
tion, 
_ “« He grasps ? 
His chains as he would make a weapon of them, 
To lay the smiter dead. What kind of man 


Is this, that looks in thraldom niore at large 
Than they who lay it on him :’’ 


The hands are clenched to be sure, but that is the 
only expression, that answers well to the situation 
and character of the Swiss Patriot. It is only as 


and we cannot judge, as it is some time since We 
saw Macready’s performance ; but if the actor 
; wore such an expression as the portrait, we should 


tion of the piciure there are other faults ; one of 
which has a singular effect. The left eye looks as 
though the upper lid had been cut off. 

No. 197,“ Mr. P. Lyon at his forge.” The 
portrait is-a good specimen of the art. Of the re- 
semblance we cannot judge ; but it is easy and na- 


parent. The lights and reflections, are, with one 
or two exceptions,well managed, and when we con- 
sider their multiplicity arising from three different 
sources, we shall give great credit to the artist. 
The portions of the forge about the furnace are not 
heavy and black enough to represent nature well ; 
they are too leaden ; but it is a grand picture. There 
is a custom among a great portion of American art- 
ists, to despise every thing in a portrait except the 
face. We would recommend them either to at- 
tempt nothing, except the face, or, to do their best 
to produce a good imitation and a well finished pic- 
ture. 

No. 102, “ Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at 
Plymcuth, Dec. 1620.” This is an enormous pic- 
ture in size, and enormously bad. We cannot con- 
ceive, what could tempt a man, who pretends to be 
a judge of such matters to transport such a thing 
forty miles, except it was a desire to cover so much 
space in the gallery, in the quickest way. Thede- 
sign is absolutely unmeaning. The group is scat- 
tered along any how, and the business seems to be 
with an indian, who is about to kneel to one of the 
figures, at: action, taat,we dare say, no Indian ever 
thought of; his legs are handsomely covered with a 
neat pair of embroidered pantaloons, which, prodva- 
bly, no Indian, in those days,.ever wore ; and all 
the people, instead of taking notice of this being, 
who must have been an object of great curiosity or 
terror to them, are looking up or around, as though 
they wore glass cyes, which were not under com- 
mand. ‘The best things about it arethe faccs of two 
feinales, and they have been frequently excelled, 
as we are willing to believe, by a house-painter’s 


a picture that we condemn these partigulars of In- | 
man’s Portrait ; for itimay be tyue to the original, | 


say, that he misconceived the part. In the execu- | 


tural in position, and the coloring is vivid and trans- | 
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Unfortun:tely, however, our pen i 
the unculy. member of some “ ung 


specchitier, whom thou mayest hase e 


the honorable halls of congress down to 
brief of some caucus candidate for 
| dame partlet with her parasitical « y, 
| in a duck-pond, floundering in a now 
| were eo elated, Sir, at the sound of 
| and the sight of ourowa beautiful ¢ 
| taxing aim in our agitation at seconda, 
| principal, and’ burying our. bullet ig 
| young and engaging oak sapling, . a 
, looker-on, Sir, standing spettate ‘ 
able right-angular distance fromthe 
| tio,—we acknowledge, Sir, with 
| and contrition, that, in imitation & 6 
Johnny Gilpin, we rode or rambled “ (sds 
We intended,” and arrived at the Uly 
our only sheet of gilt-edged letter-p 
pressed best, Sir,—not that we are 
articles of foreign growth or man 
cipal staples of which are flax er é 
hemp,—we arrived at the very’ 
say, Sir, of our gilt-edged,—which we 
sported on the occasion in the legit 
| New-born authorship,—ere we had, ig, 

ly short-winded trepidation of body, a 
| flatulent state of mind, reached the dw 
neglected, but * patient and le 
: ject. ee 
| We do not contend that a Joh rast 
‘has “exclusive rights or privileges™4 
| bound by fate and the necessity of : 
| into the world armed at all pologs sans 
| pressibles on, as we may say for thggelies 
; dation, as Dame Minerva sprang ia 4 

the head of the fabulous Jove ;—bag » 
tend, Sir, that a maiden seribbler, lke 
Raws, as we | a: found in our own ea 
has some cobwebs: to brush away, af 
mencement or in the prosecution of fi 
toils, ere he can fairly see his way 
words of our native unsophisticated @ 
begun to make a beginning tobroseh” h 

or long yarn. It is true, the old: proves 
new broom sweeps clean ;” but, . 
adage,—to bcrrow another expleiive? 
Jonathan,—turns out a “darn ¥ 

per” in its application to 

nyay be calculated for the merid 

bents in office, who brush clean, 

ciently ingratiated in the good gracesdf 
ling doxy, the public; i. e. till warm es 
the births and emoluments of thé cuilitied 
and it may be true, Sir, with regard togegl 
ried couples, who loving)y coo in ee . 
short month of honey-mooo, which is apie 
broom, in constant wear and tear, cap heal 
solutely new ;—but as we sabi, Sir, il Nast 
to our particular. The more webyah: 
low and endeavcr to put the best tenet eral 
foremost, the more does “ lwurly- wp a 
thicken the naturally hazy atmosphere 
The “ dogs-of war” are not literally “yy 
but, in their stead, such a motley crew 
“black, white, and grey,” present ¢ 
looking over each others’ shoulders, like 
in a tonsor’s shop, all anxious for their t 





apprentice ona barn door ; but enough—it can well 
be spared to grace Pilgrim Hall, where it will 
serve to keep away the ghosts of the fathers, if 
they should attempt to celebrate any undue orgies 
in that hallowed place. 

We should, perhaps, name two landscapes by 
Fisher, as among the most conspicuous pictures, 
but will leave them, til) we speak of his works col- 
legtively. 





MISERIES.- 

We do not know a greater nuisance, than a par- 
cel of men too lazy to work and too stupid to keep 
out of the way, collecting in the streets of our city, 
round a fire engine, to while away the lazy hours; 
and divert themselves, by squirting water upon 
heaps of men and boys, and by frightening women, 
who have ventured into the avenue without know- 
ing, that it was blocked up by such an abominable 
set. We have often been obliged to run, to escape 
a deluge, and it is not long since we had the pleas- 
ure of seeing a lace pelerine torn from a lady’s neck 
by astream from an engine’s nose and plastered 
against an iron balustrade. Now, all this sort of 
thing may be vastly amusing to the lazy folks afore- 
said, and perhaps, to such sensible mechanics, as 
are compelled to assist in the engines, from their 
situation as enginemen ; but there is no great fun 
in it to such as find themselvessuddenly cooled with 
muddy water ; or such as are obliged to go a mile 
out of their way to escape such a refrigeration, be- 
sides squeezing, kicking, corn-treading, knocking- 
down with brakes and other calamities too numer- 
ous to mention. ‘ 

Let it not be supposed, that we are opposed to the 
Fire Department—far from it ; saving some extra 
expense in embellishing engine-houzes, to make 
them fit and elegant places of resort, and reading 
rooms, to accommodate the young gentlemen of the 
clubs,, particularly on the Sabbatli—saving the 
squirting about the streets abovenamed, and a habit 
of running ferociously on the sidewalk, perhaps 
through the Main-street at mid day, clad in a leath- 
er chevaux-de-frise, to the manifest danger of the 
lives and limbs of all unarmed citizens, which has 
been adopted by many of our zealous fire enemies, 
—we think the establishment a capital one ensuring 
the safety of our property, and causing many a poor- 
devil-of-a-rich-man to sleep better o’nights, and 
honorable, on account of its liberal and permanent 
foundation ; still, we do not care to be quite so well 
protected from fire, ifit must be at the risk of life 
and limb in the daily melees of these anti-Ghebers. 
We would, with all due submission, recommend the 
following regulations :— 

First. Let no water machine be drawn up inany 


| street to squirt, or to be maneuvered, unless some 


enemy is in actual operation at the place ; the Com- 
mon being large enough for all such purposes. 
Second. Let all engine men, who wish to run 





any ether figure in the Gallery. 
The faults are, a little harshness of outline, too | 
black shadows, and a sacrifice of truth, in some 
instances, to elegance and delicacy ; the feet, for 
instaace, are too small and too finely colored to be- 
long fo people who were accustomed to tread un- | 
shod the burning sands of Palestine ; and those of 
the of man in 190, are touched with the fulness 
and tnt of the covered foot of youth. The face of. 
the woman, in 201, though finely drawn, is shaded | 
with too much black; it looks chalky and dirty, | 
and rot merely dark, like an Oriental complexion. 
We cannot but mention, with great commenda- 
tion, the porch of the temple in 201, and the distant 
hills and clouds in 190, which show the master’s 
eyeind hand. These pictures are for sale, and we | 
hope, that they will be purchased to adorn some | 
church in our city, a purpose for which they are 
pectliarly fitted. 
No. 155,“ Macready, as William Tell,” by In- | 
man, is a pretty good picture. It is painted in a | 
strong style, but without a high finish. Some parts | 
of the coloring are good, but its chief merit is in the | 
drawing. We do not consider the likeness remark- | 
able, though it would be instantly recognised ; but | 
the expression, {and whether the fault was in the. 


| 
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| congregate for fun and earousal. 


through eroded streets in full caparison for the 
hottest of the action, keep off the sidewalk and from 


| among ladies and infants, that they may not knock 


down, run over, and otherwise damage and endan- 
ger, those, who are taken by surprise in their regu- 
lar occupations. 

Third. Let all engine-houses be closed on the 
Sabbath, except on occasion of actual destruction 
by fire ; it being better for our young men to keep 
in some sober place, a church, for instance, than to 
Provided, that 
any club shall be allowed tosettle a pastor, with 
power to have preaching in their engine-house, if 
they shall see fit. 





A JOURNEY TO BOSTON IN 1775; 

An historical-tragica)-statistical-alliterative Romance of 
my own times: intertarded with sage remarks after the 
manuer of the Sege and Orator of Roznoke. By an 
Octogenarian. Le‘ter II. 

‘They’! find # th’ pliysiognomies 

©’ th’ planets all men’s destinies ; 

Like him that took the doctor's bil!, 

And swallowed it instead of the pii!."*—Butler. 


Mn. Eprror,—In our first epistle to thee we in- 


chaved,—by the way, Sir, we hear muc 
agance in modern dressyand of the ¢ 
modern tines,—why, Sir;as fate as théd 
1795, we ourself have Waited at our 
hours for ovr tum,—an hour by Shre 
would hardly guffice, Sir, for a first- 
pass through the “fiery ordeal” and at 
friseur, armed with curling-tongs, frit 
shears, scissors, pomatum, puffs and pows 
straps and lather,—arms as formidable a 
titudinous as those ¢f Captain Kidd or the 
ver,—the “ fiont of our offending” ford 
been reared and seared against the griliy 
combated with nature on our sconeg for | 
tery,—till our two eyes, “ like stars, 
from their spheres,” our “ knotted asd c 
locks” have been made to part, and each » 
hair to “‘ stand on end,” upheld by 
paste, “like quills upon the fretful 
like the picture of IMhuriel’s pe 
hair in the old editions of Paradies 
black coat and best black beaver ¢ 
in the mean time have changed e 
the Miller of Mansfield, and another hi 
saeviticed to the graces, in bringing 
hues again into view, to the great je 
nap and texture, Ten knights of theé 
portion to the population, were then 
the wantsof ornamental, human, 
queues and stuffings, where one is 
sumption in the manufacture of the 
of flour, and of the northern ce 
essences, and black ribband would supe 
it now abound, the groundless jealenda 
the cultivation of sheep and s 
outward man required as much of 
as the stomach,—*‘ Othello’s eccupatiag, 
and the halcyon days of “} oe 
don” are “gone.” But, as we @oe 
such a crowd (in poetical | ol * tied 
ing fancies” present themeel: , et 
scribe,—ourself, or any oteep ant — 
scribbler,—if he. possess oné 9% howe. 
¥ankee propensity of roving ee a 
fatuuses and wills-of-the-wispfaby Game 
fear our “ good name” in this ie 208: 
ously endeavored to be “ file a 
illustrious descendant of Pocabental; GF 
emulous of the acquisition of our 
ry,—perhaps merely because it has! 
by civilized society in the d 
Sir, like Jonathan’s seven-seore 
produce, mentioned in your a: 
possess a single spark of truant 
propensity of roving after adver a 
begone,” immediately ignited inte | | 
Mephistophlus-colored flame, sad 8€ 
nently led by the neb of his goose-@t 
way, Sir, here is an article that hao™ 
hobby-horse forgot in the tariff; 1 otf 
emnly objurgate, the clarification of 1 
goose-quill,—one of the sources of 
off, root and branch, by such an 
facture, rendering, Sir, the high-al 
suspecting Southern tributary. to the 
“pinning jezay,”—into a wild-goos 
Sir, afier extraneous and desultasy GP 
thrown in the long run into snug 
bottom of a ditch or quag, or have 
and linbs jeopardized and exe 
peregrinations over Yankee stone 
fences. 

We apologize thus far for ‘our 
for the purpose of “ doing so no 
correspond with the theory but net G24 
times. Modern apologies are ; 
for impunity to trespass farther ; 
er, digression is to us what a bir 5 
cheeked apple is to a school ori 
mother Eve in olden time. We pat 
p2per to retrace, for our ows 
and with eyes wide open hase SS" ” 
follow a bug-a-boo, perfectly same ™ 
not only be led astray, but jil‘ed by © 


% 


Sie 


a 
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tended to introduce to thy fatorable regard our old 
friend and cotemporary, Jonathan Ramrod. yeoman. 


conclusion. “ A wilful man,howevet,P2 
We left Jonathan, as thou wit se™m” 
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i The rich have sometimes thrown their bread upon 
iA the waters, where, unfortunately, they did not find 
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djdst absolutely peruse our former cpistle, on tl 
Gil of his cart, proceeding with due precaution to- 
wards the metropolis. 

The very mile-stones fn the neighborhood of 
poston having acquired the art and faculty of loco- 
motion, Sir, in the way and manner specified in 
par last ; towns, parishes, and precincts, churches, 
powers, and steeples, and all the good people in them: 
amediately found and still find themselves much 
gearer each othcr than they were forinerly aware ; 
in fact, their heads are hardly cool for fear ot fur- 
ther innovations. Houses and ho:nesteads,orchards 
and piggeries, seem to have edged unawares, like 
true lovers, or politicians propelicd not by steam 
but by a “reciprocity of interests” towards each 


other ; the little hills and great hills, farms and fac- 


torics, gentlemen’s seats and slaughter-houscs, cot- 
tages, soaperies, candleworks, and glueries, hotcls, 
bowling-greens, and clover-fields, and their con- 
eomitant flavors “ fanned by zephyr” floating on 
the summer gules, seem to have “ danced together 
os joy ;” we have “ cut” or shaved most of our old 

ugintance of the mountain species, and although 
the valiies have not clapped their hands, yet they 
have kis.ed the circumjacent hiils by having loads 
ot gravel clapped on their dirty faces. We have 
not “drank up Es,” bot we have exterminated 
several potent water-courses t{rat lay in our routes. 
« Ve vallies, rise, and sink, ye hitls,” is not literally 
fulfilled; but the free and unudisguise:! use and ap- 
plication of the latter article to the farmer’s bericiit 


and behoof, has made many of the ordinary-sized | 


pills “ soar an ordinary pitch.” : 

“ If thou prate of mountains, let them throw 

Millions of acres on us ; vill our ground, 

ageing his pate against the burning zone, 

Osza like a wort !”” 
q@ysShakspeare. If for millions of acres we read 
gilions of cart loads or raudscows full, it would 
ae within bounds ; as to singeing, the expendi- 

dehas sure enough singed many a bole through 
gmy pockets, and many Ossas round or in Boston 
ge now mere Warts. 

This great eclaircissement,—or loves of the 
daughter-houses, we were going to say,—has been 
xcomplished, or brought about, not in a round- 
ghout way, but by b:idges, mill-dams, turnpikes, 
short cuts, paving and shaving, cigging and filling, 
lowering and levelling, blasting and blowing, and 
fast, not Ieast, as we have already observed, some 
burning of holes through long purses, where it 
burnt like a boy’s gingerbread allowance, and heavy 
entributions, Sir, on public and private gullibity. 


after many days. So great has been the singeing 
iasome instances on the last article in the warrant, 
when objects of real utility and undoubted 
(such as railways and canals) are proposed, 
urrich men, like boys who have been blown up 
y their magazine of squibs, dread a cracker asa 
bitten by hydrophobia does liquids, or Me- 

lus the sight of cross-bokes or a sprinkling 

holy water. Were we, like Trinculo, to “let 
pour opinion,” predicated upon a view of the 
western and northern canals through their 
routes, we should say the despised and neg- 
Middlesex canal might be made of immense 
lage, connected as it might be with other 


ne by our wooden wheel; when Turk meets Turk 


then comes the tug of war,of which we are per- 
fectly satisfied, in respect to the premises under 
consideration ; each particular bounce of each par- 
ticular log we can usually count scored in black 
and blue, entered and registered in palpable and 
intelligible day-book or leger characters from the 
crown of our pericranium to the soles of our peram- 
bulators. We have spoken of rocks, we hope, with 
becoming respect, for we had rather encounter 
ledges of thein as long and as lofty as the Pallisades 
ontheJersey shore ,than one disguised or undisguised 
log-bridge in Maine or Vermont at the present day, 
or on the route to Billerica in 1775. There is no 
dcccit in a rock, it receives you dead in ita arms 
with becoming respect, but a log of wood adds in- 
sult toinjury by spurning you, as if you were a dog. 
When, on pressing occasions, we ourself have been 
in a Jehu-like mode, a thing now long past with us, 
we have actually been tossed to a higher altitude 
than Sancho Panza in his blanket ; and we would 
seriously recommend to the honorable the gencral 
court this exemplary punishment to criminals, in 
preference to that of the tread-mill or hard labor for 
life, Sir, were it vot for the inhumanity of the mea- 
sure. Talk of murder in detail, why, Sir, riding on 
a log-bridge of holluw-hearted hemlock, spruce or 
white cedar, is a sample of torments by the inquisi- 





torial thumb-screw or the protracted Indian mode 


| of putting their victims under excruciation before 


execution. 

What we mean by “disguised” log-bridges is, a 
maiuer or custom observed in May or June, an- 
nuaiiy of covering with a thin, transparent, imper- 
ceptible layer of dust the ‘surface of the aforesaid 
log-bridges, literally skinning over their stumps, 
junks, and rocks, iike a doctor’s anatomical skele- 
ton or some of the specimens in Death's Doings 
with ladies and gentlemcn’s clothes on, “ keeping 
the word of promise to the eye,” i:!1 the very mo- 
ment when the wheel of our carriage in fui! career 
‘sets ite foot on the trap,” or sunken chevaux-de- 
frise, when it “ breaks it to the sense,” tike a mask- 
ed battery, exploding us, in the words of the great 
exemplar, Mr. Randolph, “ sky-high.” 

We beg pardon, Mr. Editor, the end of our shect 
is in view, and Jonathan not advanced an inch on 
his route. But we have only room to subscribe 
ourself, yours, &c. Joxr BuNKER. 





Mn. Eprtor,—You may socsiiant,- that a fow 
days since, astory was published in the Courier of 
a slight mistake made by a country genticman, who 
suddenly found himself in a tomb, when he was 
striving to get into the Circus. How that story got 
into the paper I cannot say, but it is nevertheless 
true, for I have long been acquainted with the gen- 
tleman, and he expresses the greatest astonishment 
at three manner, in which editors gleam information 
of things generally supposed to be secret. His won- 
der is somewhat diminished by a firm belicf in 
ghosts and supernatural agency, which was partly 
hereditary, and partly the work of some mischiev- 
ous, trickish chaps, who played upon his innocent 
imagination. One of the pranks played upon him I 
will now relate, as it will go far to show the wit of 
some of our up-country lads. 

Eli Rawbone, six feet five, and, as his name in- 





thes, if it were in proper hands and conducted 
proper spirit. 

Great “revisions and amendments” have cer- 

ly been made in the “ constitution”? and con- 

ture of reads. With regard to the people, how- 

tr, though thcy are nearer neighbors by mend- 

their ways, shaving their angles, and straighten- 

g their elbows, (of course we mean their projec- 

pns) tothe amount ot several miles in the aggre- 

¢, yet, Sir, thcy.—we mean these people who 

by the change made near neighbors,—are not 

sly so neighborly as formerly. The miles lack 

of their old joltish, jouncing, bouncing qualifi- 

fons ; the rough places have been made smooth, 

the crooked places have become straight, but 

people themselves are much more distant in 

bir social relations ; the nearer they are together 

p further they are apart in a familiar point of 

; what has been lost in distance by the roads 

been gained in distance by the people, a sort of 

chop change, as the children say, or double 

Nn pation; and a practical illustration, Sir, 

dvilization does not always civilize, and refine- 

does not always refine, except in the case of 

. Wedo not pretend to account for this 


tutriches and prosperity which are absolute bless- 
piadate amd clevate a man above his neighbors 
@lempers, or that envy on the part of those 
MMtively poor neighbors engenders strife and 
piesa “wide guif” between him and them,—or 
Leghorn or Cashmire may be a still more 
Mestdivision-maker. We are grave historians of 

oy 4 and not the extenuators of the past or present 


F amly in modern society ; we do not. say, Sir, 


yu ged “cart of horse” shall not draw our opinion 


us, 
Wedo not wish to be tedious on onc subject, Sir, 
ei at a hackneyed one, but the roads of former 





deserved unextenuated abomination ; eye 
hot seen, nor can it enter into the heart of 
ofthe present generation to conceive of their 
s. Physicians in former times are said, Sir, 
have dragged their ‘tooth-aching patients round 
tir dortnitorics or doctors’ shops by the dorsal 
gr’, tushes, or butter-teeth, grinders, or eye-tecth, 
hich, in these days of patent dentists, would be 
ed misprision of murder “ in spite of their 
! y"—to show, Sir, we suppose, by practical il- 
ration, how hard the leech earned his fee, as 
&s to give the poor suffering devil his money’s 
pth ot bolusscs and doctoring. In like manner, 
linthose days,—and in these days, Sir, in some 
new settlements,asour bones can amply testi- 
is were made or mended with jags, stumps, 
roots, rocks, and ruts, that the “ patient” 
ight feel through his hard fare that they 
[i oroughfares, and have an appetite created 
pM hinn for tarrying at the ordinary to allay his 
weinate thirst, hunger, fatigue, or as some- 
hed, broken bones, dislocated joints, 
tibs, or cracked skull ; 2 positive good to 
er and surgeon thus providentially, in 
‘‘plaion, crowing out of the supposed evil, foul 
“ Astorm at sea sets up the shipwright,” 
Spanish proverb, “and a hurricane on land 

the carpenter's apron with doubloons.” 
Cordially, with our whole soul, hate log- 
Sir; and instinctively shudder at the sight 
@wood for their sakes. The gashes and 
@ victims are said to drop blood in the 
of their murderers, and our wounds open 
and a fresh death seems to come over 
sight of planks and rafters. There isa 
. Malice aforethought with intent to kill,—a 
Ewtfalacrity in wood to throw the assailing 
tnd the unfortunate passenger at the top of it 
“ with an infernal jar, similar, in our dis- 


" » to sin throwing ope the gates 
. With impetuous recoil,” fob fidiow oe 
Sy wt that seems to come from “lowest Ere- 
ee elit what you will, Sir, repulsion or fric- 
' ealy know that the greater the velocity of 
tea the more potent the torpedo rebound 

ng force in the wooden impediment met 


o 





dicates, raw and bony, came, atthe age of seven- 
teen, asan apprentice in the extensive cabinct- 
ware-house of Captain Lovefun, bringing no re- 
markable quality except a perfectly superstitious 
dread of all natural things. A dog could not growl, 
but Eli looked to sce if it was under his window, in 
which case the sound, magnified into a death how), 
haunted his dreams, by night and by day, for weeks ; 
and he was always anxious to observe with which 
eye the toad winked, as he poked his nose with a 
hazel wand ; and good or bad omens were alwaysto 
be found, from the curl of a cat’s whisker to the 
fantastic shapes of the sky. Eli's propensity to let 
circumstances sport with his fancy, was soon dis- 
covered by the workmen, and they now and then 
ministered to his misery, and their own mirth, at 
the same moment ; and on one occasion the joke 
was of a formidable character. 

Eli had just come in from a shed adjoining the 
workshop and connected with the second story by 
an outside flight of stairs, where he protested, that 
he saw a coffin, and exhibited somewhat more than 
the usual terror, which all men feel on viewingone 
of these last jackets of the human race, whereupon 
Captain Lovefun gave a signal to Tom Grindstone, 
unseen to Eli, at which he quite demurely left the 
shop. . Now, Eli was ignorant that his new master 
was an undertaker, as well as a cabinet maker, and 
the captain presuming upon his ignorance and dis- 
position, positively declared that there was no coffin 
in the shed, which caused poor Eli’s eyes to open 
still wider, with that sort of tremulous motion, 
which is communicated from a faint heart ; but he 
declared, that he saw one, on the pile of boards. 
The captain went to look, and declared that nosuch 
thing was in the shed, and then departed, leaving 
Eli to the full tyranny of his imagination, which cut 
divers strange freaks, inducing him to laugh, sing, 
whistle and dance, all in a breath, in order to keep 
up his courage under the horrid cffects of such a 
fearful omen. : 

He had succeeded tolerably well, for a weak- 
minded man, when, as he looked up from his work, 
lo! the dreadful vision arrested his eyes and his 
heart’s blood, as it seemed hung upon nothing, and 
moved slowly up, through a scuttle overhead. He 
sunk, like a wet dishcloth, upon a sawing-horse, 
having the fear of dissolution most distinctly in his 
mind’seye. There he sat, with his long carcase 
bent double, and his big limbs dangling and quiver- 
ing,as though he was a maa strung out of a calfs- 
foot-jelly, when his master entered to give him 
some unheeded directions and passed out again. 
Once more, he ventured to raise the orbs, which 
were the inlet of the mischief, that played such 
deuced work in his inner man ; and there again it 
hung, moving upward as before. He would not 
have lived to tell the story, if the captain and two 
or three others had not eritered soon to stir about 
and break the mysterious silence, that sat upon ev- 
ery grinning thing in the shop, even upon the broad 
axe, that glistened at his feet, like a ready minister 
of murder. They were in high glee, talking about 
some accidents in the neighborhood, and soon re- 
stored the drooping Eli to a tolerable state of com- 
posure. He began to think however of retiring 
from a place and profession, where bad omens secm- 
ed to abound, in more than ordinary abundance and 
horror, to the farm, where he could be laid in his 
own village church-yard, if this last visitation was 
meant as a warning. After about an hour, he pluck- 
ed up heart enough to relate what had so strangely 
befallen him. Captain Lovefun tricd to convince 


suffering his imagination thus to play upon his sober 
judgement, but to no purpose ; for he was ready to 
take hisoath, that he saw the figure of a coffin 
moving up through that scuttle. “ Well,” said the 
captain, “ if it was there at all, it is there now, for 
you know, that we have been away, and I suppose 
that you have not heard any one overhead.” “No,” 
‘said he, “ if there had only been a noise, I should 
not have cared.” “Come,” said the master, ina 
kind, soothing manner, “ let us look up then, and 





see, if there is any coffin tobe found.” The search 


him, in the most friendly manner, of the folly of 


NEW-ENGLA 
was wholly ineffectual and Eli returned to his work 
termined never to trust his egnses again. But it 
was not many minutes before a board was wanted 
from the shed, and Eli was dispatched to bring it. 
He marched along, without any great trepidation, 
till he saw, precisely as at first, the a!l pervading 
image of the coffin ; and away he scampered over 
marsh and moor to escape the pertinacious vision, 
or the end it threatened. His old friends, who did 
not let all these motions go unobserved, followed to 
his father’s house, but nothing could teimpt the re- 
creant apprentive back,till certain manwuvres were 
fully explained, through which the suid real cofii: 
actually did pass, in the hands of the workmen. Eli 
is now a thriving chap, with a heart as stout as his 
frame, and a resolution “ not to be scared before he 
is hurt.” Eruraim. 


FOREIGN INTILLIGENCE. 
Arvivals from England and France since our last 





the affairs of Greece, Turkey or Russia. Public 
ures, but the speculators of Paris and Londonhave 
not, probably, any certain intelligence upon which 
to predicate their opinions, and those founded upon 
rumor, or the wishes of parties and individuals are 
not of sufficient consequence to be transferred to 
our columns. 

The subsciiption for the relict of those injured ay 
the Brunswick theatre, amounted to £3000. The 
destruction of places of public aniusement in Lon- 
don, and the accidents which have occurred at 
them, for some years past, is somewhat remarka- 
ble, as the following account will demonstrate :— 
Drury-lane Theatre built 1662, burnt down 1072, 
palled down 1791, rebuilt 1791, burnt down 1869— 
Opera House built 1784, burnt cown 1759—Hay- 
market Theatre, 21 persons killed, Feb. 3, 1791-— 
Astley’s Amphitheatre burnt 1734, and again about 
1802—Covent-garden Theatre built 1733, enlarged 
1742, burnt 1869—Pantheon, Oxford street, opened 
1772, converted intoan Opera House 1754, burnt 
1789—Royal Cireus, Blacktriars, burnt 1805—Sad- 
dler’s Wells, 18 persons killed by an alarm of fire, 
Oct. 15, 1807—Bi unswick Theatre fell down, and 
11 persons buricd in the ruins,Feb. 2S, 1823. 

.ctters from Peru represent that country a3 in 2 
very unsettled state. ‘The Peruvians have shown 
themselves hostile to Colombia, and expecting an 
inv2sion from that country, have made every pre- 
paratior. to resist. “Their whole army does not ex- 
ceed three thousail men, Congress, after having 
been in session hive months have not been able to 
form a constitution. ‘ii.e present presiding officer 
isa Jesuit priest, and opposed to Bolivar, he has 
proposed recalling the banished Gaentent. and is 
suspected of being in favor of sending in an adhe- 
sion to the King of Spain. 

The sum levied and expended ia England and 
Wales, during the year 1827, for the maintainance 
ef paupers was about $35,000,000. 

A Vessel which sailed from London on the first 
of April, brings intelligence of a more pleasing 
nature from Greece. e Turks had granted an 
amnesty of three insnths, and promised an amnesty 
ifthe Greeks will submit. The Porte had not de- 
clared war against Russia, but every preparation 
was making et Adrianople, and in the neigh ood 
of Constantinople, either to invade or repel an in- 
vasion from Rusia. Every thing was tranquil, but 
it was like a smothered volcano, prepared to burst 
forth with tremendow: powcr at a moment’s warn- 
ing. 

‘Peace has again been concluded between Russia 
and Persia. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
The United States Senate has not yet disposed of 
the Tariff. 
A new work, pretending to expose the secrets of 
Free Masonry, said to be by a master mason, has 
just been published at New- York. 
he steain-boat Florida was lately burned upon 
the Alabaima river, and property amounting to be- 
tween nincty and a hu thousand dollars lost. 
A young man at Pittsburg, Penn. wishing tohave 
the color of his hair changed from red to black, his 
employer applied a mixture of potash, Spanish 
whiting, and lime which was so strong as to eat 
off the hair, scalp and all. This happened several 
months since, and he is not yet convalescent, al- 
though a new scalp has partly formed. 

A Mr. Lawrence, of Middlesex, Vt. latel 
mounted his horse, and attempted to take up_his 
loaded rifle, which stood by a pile of shingtes. The 
lock caught against them, and discha the con- 
tents into his left side, by the false ribs, which 
assed out on the same shoulder, near the neck. 
fe was precipitated from his horse, but got up and 
walked about thirty feet to his door, and fel 
expired without a groan, leaving a wite in poor 
health, and three smaltchildren, to mourn his un- 
timely death. 

James Holland, of Onslow County, N.C. lately 
killled his brother and fled from justice. 

A singular disorder is very common among the 
lower classes in-India, called nighi blindness, said 
to be caused by bad and insufficient food. Those 
afflicted cannot see except in the full light of day. 

Herring are caught so plentifully in Potomac 
river, as to be sold at the rate of twenty-five for a 
cent. 

Two persons were put upon their trial at York, 
U.C. on the 16th ult. for being sec in a duel 
which proved fatal to one of the parties. The duel 
originated in a dispute upon political matters. The 
seconds were indicted for murder ia the second de- 

ree. 
The tax upon the sale of hatery tickets in the 
state of Rhode Island, during the last year will a- 
,~ ee to between twenty five and thirty thousand 
ars. 

Daniel Bishop being asleep in the upper story of 
Mr. Cogswell’s house, at Concord, on the night it 
caught fire, was suffocated by the smoke. Every 
effort was made to restore him, and the next day he 
was so far brought toas tobe able to give an ac- 
count of his sensations and sufferings. He died on 
the third day. 

The workmen in making a new road in the town 
of Framingham, discovered a complete human 
skeleicn. No person has been missed from the 
neiz!:bérhood for some time ; but many years ago 
two ren kept atavern not far from the spot where 4 
the skeleton was found ; one of them suddenly dis- 
appeared, and no positive inteliigence of him has 
ever been secsived. The other man has occasional 
fits of insanity and in his hours of madness has fre- 

uently accused himself of murdering his partner. 
The accusations have been considered the ravings 

a madman, but the insanity may be the means of 
discovering a murder. 

A bill has passed the Senate and is before the 
House of Representatives of the United States, al- 
lowing and —— the proprietors to construct a 
rail road from Baltimore to Washington. The 
charge for transportation of all-articles is not to ex- 
ceed jour cents a mile, toll included, and fer pas- 
sengers vot to exceed three cents a mile. 

It is said that certain intelligence has been re- 
ceived of the fate of La Peyrouse and his compan- 
ions. bing | all perished. : 

A Rock Fish, alias Streaked Bass, weighing one 
hundred and ten pounds, was caught in the river 
~~ ane opposite Billingsport, J. on the 

ult. 

Messrs. Carey & Lea, of Philadelphia, are pub- 
lishing Scott’s new novel, “ St.Valentine’s Day, or 
the Fair Maid of Perth.” 

The Common Council of New-York has appro: 
priated $1660 to purchase an Astronomical k 
and Transit Instrument, to be placid at the City 
Hall, that the public may always be able to know 
the true time. ict 

Lieut. Andrew Skene, of the British _ Navy 
has invented (as he says) a mode of propelling beats 
through the water, at the rate of one hundred miles 
the hour. He has taken out a patent, built a boat, 
and invited the scientific to inspecther and the ma- 


eninery. ; 

Dr.J. J. Giraud, of Baltimore, has invented a 
perpetual-motion machine. _—_. : 

A Miss George, aged about eighteen, was viola- 
ted and murdered in Lancaster county, Wa. on the 
8th ult. The Executive of Vieginia, has offered 
$300 for the discovery of the villain. 

In the City Council on Monday evening, the sal- 
ary of the auditor was raised 
teen hundred dollars. 

A Mr. Martin, of Blenheim, New-York, lately 
threw from his stornach ——— of thirty plum 
stones, which he swallowed eighteen months be- 
fore. It has been supposed that if persons swallow- 
ed the stones when eating cherries or plums, the 
fruit would not be so likely to injure them. Mr. 
Martin has not been well since he swallowed the 
stones, until he threw them up. 

Dr. Jackson, in his work on fever, pronounces 
that the web of a spider prevents the recurrence 
of febrile paroxysms more ay | Soon bark or 
arsenic, or any other remedy employ ur 
pe. tis administered in pills. The web should 
that of the black 








spider. found in cellars and 
damp places. - 


paper, do not bring any later authentic accounts of | 


opinion is said to he still in favor of pacific mcas- | 


| strelsy, are now, truly are t 


from fourteen to fif- | 


ND GALAXY. 


INSTRELSY, OR MEMORAN- 
FOR MAY. 


r ‘ertin’s Familiar Epia'ies, 1895. 

‘¢ In the month of May, the citizens of i 
estates,) lightly in every i 
three ~ s joining toge' » bad their severai May:ngs 
and did fetch in May-poles with divers warlike ahows 
with good archers, morrice dancers and other devices for 
pastimne all the day long ; and towards the evening they 
had stuge-plaies, and boue-fires in the streets.”’ 

Stow. 

The pedantry of antiquarianism is certainly not 
peculiarly made tory taste. It does not agree with 
me, nor{ with it; f yet, nevertheless, deem it 
pleasant pastime, and not without its service, just to 
4 e back upon customs gone by—the mere ma- 
| jorem as it were—and to rush for a brief while a- 

nidst the gladsome intoxication of happy spirits, to 
hich oue ancestors surrendered theinselves, at 
this genial and delightful season. 

To be sure May day, as it is now honored, is not 
what it was ; its festivities and fancies are also, a3 
regards the town and country, different and dis- 
| tinct. There be few M@g-poles * set in an arbor 
i Where the jocund swaines 
1 Dance with the maidens to the bagpipe’s straines—’’ 

_ And as for his Majesty—God bless him—riding as 
did Harry the Eighth—“ a Maying from Greew- 
wich to the high ground of Shooters-hiil, accom- 
panied with many Lords asl Ladies” the thing is 
| utterly impossible. It is out of the pale of the fash- 
| ion of the times. To be sure we have our garlands 
| but were be our blooming-faced milk-maidens ? 
| pong, extinct, and in their stead we have huge, 
| bard featured, iron handed fellows, more befitting 
| Bir. Mae Adatns’s stone breaking regiment, than to 
| measure out harpoths of sky blue, or usurp the 

** childish treble” of “ milk below.” Itwas a dark 
| day for old England when men-milliners and male 
| utik-maéts won the day. But then, and that is a 
| comfort, the “ Princes of 9e people” are still with 

us.* The chimney-sweepers yet boldly proclaim 
their prerogative, and rattle ‘their wooden min- 
s‘relsy with as much omnipotent fearlessness in 
Portland-place or May-iair, or Bond Street, or St. 
James’, as they would upon ‘Tower Wharf or Rat- 
clifte-higa way. Who is to’ contrvul their annual 
revelry ; who to put down their antic dispositions ? 
Is not their Jack ia the Green more poient than 
many powers on that day ? .Will red-waistcoated 
street walkers dare dispute his decrees, or even the 
Parish-beadle shake his laced cocked hat at him ? 
Will not hackney-coachmen, and cabviolet direc- 
tors—ruthless whether to run down, or drive over 
every body else—respect their possession of the 
highway, and concede the rule of the road? Lord 
Eyscewilliam may sit in judgment upon such every 
day people us the frequenters of club-houses, but 
dare not demand apologies from this one day regi- 
ment of blackamoors, even though their sooty 
merriment come between “ the wind and his ho- 
bility.” And, after all, who can look assour as 
Wallack, or purse the brow's like toad-eating Wins- 
ton ; or fret and fume like Mr. Ado!phus ; or grow 
red in the gills like Sir Peter Laurie at a venison 
feast, when from out a gigantie apparition of finery 
and flowers, every hour iscovering less gaudiness 
and more decay, a black and grinning countenance 
--(like Mungo’s or Wowskij’s, or the Indian’s effig 
at atobacconists, or asable monkey's from bencat 
a French bonnet, such a3 certain vulgar people 
sport on Saturday nights at the Opera) from under 
a gala cocked hat, lie that poor lamented Billy Wa- 
ters of fiddling fame, and wooden-leg immortadity, 
was wont to wear—looks a solicitation for charity, 
or speaks an entreaty for afee ? For mine own 
part I do, upon my honor, prefer these of the Aoa- 
tague faction, (bless her ladyship of that name,and 
may her descendants never have smoky chimnics, 
nor watcr-engines spouting fury down them)—to 
many more poinpous and puffing authorities, and as 
long as I am endowed with reason, and have “a 
heart that can feel for another,” I shall enjoy the 
sweep’s jubilec, and throw a few coins into the 
coffer of its treasury towards supporting for aye, 
their May-morning farce of never stiring action,and 
unrivalled character. 





Ihave said that May merriments were not as 
they were wont to be—I should hke any one to tell 
me what her sports and her gambles, and her min- 
a ey with two or three 
happy exceptions, confined to simple towns, and 
pretty villages ; and even there, though the May- 
pole may still exist, itremains ungarlanded, and we 
are only reminded hy its nakedness of glories, and 
jovialities passed — (we have the “ strait laced” 
and the Puritans to thank for it)—and to lament the 
absence or dectruction of those indications of a full- 
hearted simplicity, which were the echo of the uni- 
vereal harmony of nature. 


6 Henny harml the ds ‘ 
‘or sayy amity were foun - 
When every village did a May-pole raise, 
And Whitsun ales and May-games did abound ; 
And all the lusty younkers in a rout, 
With merry jasses daunced the rod about.’? 
I have said that May merziments were not as they 
were wont to be ; yet don’t letus be bowed down, 
that time changes, and we al with it. Ifwe 
come to consider the matter wisely and well, we 
shail find that we have about the merry period I 
write concerning—a day before or a day after, as 
Almanack-maker Moore says, in his prognostics, 
some véry amusing practices and performances. 
Have we not, I should like to know, the Epping 
Hunt, and have we not—confess it sons and daugh- 
tersof mirth and jollity—the Easter Ball of mi 
Maire de Londres? Shade of the mighty Nimrod 
—thou that wert “ a great hunter before the Lord,” 
host of the Red King Rufus, how would your 
Cones rattle in your winding-sheets, and the blue- 
flame flare from the fiery nostrils of your skeleton 
steeds, a3 the venatory pomp of equestrian cock- 
neys, swept in “ most admired disorder” by ; or re- 
freshed ‘after the fatigue of a canter from Bow- 
church to Woodford Wells, “ o’er hot rolls and 
wine” at the veteran and venerable Tom Round- 
ings, who, between ourselves, most respectable 
ghosts, laughs in his sleeve, as much as ever youdo 
in your coffins, at * the jolly troop” which fair Au- 
gusta packs ! Spirits of the mighty buried it is 
truth I speak-— 
‘© Mounted like death, upon an old horse pale— 
ot such a one that spurneth at controul, 
Like that which West has painted—but a steed 
That rivalled Rozinante in its breed.’’ 
Many leaving court, counting houses, and cribb, 
forth rejoicing on the Epping road. Vast, vast, 
ndeed is the consumption of breakfast and buck- 
skins on that auspicious morn, when 
*¢ Those will hunt who ne’er did hunt before, 
Andthose who always hunted hunt the more.”? 
Enormous is the call for spurs and spirits ; won- 
derful is the demand for coats, caps, and cocktails. 
Little Solomon the Hebrew /fitter-out at Charing 
Cross “rummages” out his se and stock of 
scarlet frocks, received back in pet payment from 
Cantabs or Oxonians, (I wont tell of Eton because 
I was asojourner beneath the “ antique domes’) 
whilst some city artist—tailor is vulgar, for not a 
gentleman of that useful and ancient profession will 
even eat cabbage with his pork, much less have it 
on his shop-bourd—persuades the gentlemen ap- 
rentices of some great drapersin Cornhill, or stock- 
Ing-dealers in Cheapside, that green is your onl 
wear, simply beeausc his stock of the red hunter’s 
livery consists of bui a solitary specimen, and which 
he charitably reserves for his own sole use and ben- 
efit. Like a cunning president at a halfcrown, 
* short’ commons” ordinary — 
‘+ First to himself he serveth out 
fear it should not go about.” 


It really is very and considerate, and kind, 
in the Lord of the Manor to prick -out a deer from 
his herds for our. springtide diversion; to find hounds 
too—* Tray-Blanch and Sweet-heart,” to pleasure 
us of the modern Babylon. To be sure he will be 
remembered for a good many things, but it it were 
only for having-more thanonce turned out an an- 
dered quarry worth looking at, and which scare- 
many a rib meter out of his holiday senses, I 
should say 

8 And long may Tilney-Long-Pole Wellesley tive !”” 

But I must not trust myself longer with thisal- 
luring theme, I must not venture to describe the 
leap? and laughs, the bursts and the bruises ofthis 
* high day and holiday ;” nor have I time to de- 
scribe the return of that scattered host, how 


s¢ A change was o’er the cockney hunter's hue, 
And his pale horse was mottled quite with dirt, 
And limped az though he’d Icst a dexter shoe, 
And there were soil marks, on his rumpled sliirt. 
His “ shining morning face’’ looked rather Live 
And all his form seemed much with toil begist ; 


* A propos of the * Princes of the People,”’—an o!7 
joke is most impudently palmed upon Colburn, and the 
public, as a new ene in an article termed * the Ciuhs of 
St. James’? inserted in that puffing publisher’s last “New 
Monthiy.’? I have nowa work before me, published in 
1216, by Sherwood and Co. termed ‘* Popuiar Pastimes,” 
from which I select thus : “ Durin: * cunnton about 
popular rights in the easis part of t rench Revolution, 
the celebrated George Selwyn, h=ppening, on a May-day, 
to meet with a festive band of sweeps, Ps in ai) 
their gorgeous pamghemia, remarked that he * had 
often heard of the Majesty ofthe people, but pever before 
had the pleasnre of sceing any of its yourg Prince:.’’ Mr. 
Colburn—end thon right hand man of Mr. Coibuin— 
Thomas 





f “What's 2 tay doy mithing-pat without a garland and |, 


zndon (of all! 
—_— or sometimes two or | 
rf 





Aad for his hounds, they toddied sore behind, 

Worse than a boxer when he’s lost first wind. 

All was for wear the worst—the bucksk ins ¢oat"— 
But “ this eternal blazon must not be :” yet J 
| should not have dined in comfort bad 1 failed ta im- 
' mortalize that scene, where as the Ostler says in 

Maithew’s new “circuit” “ Je fets orses, and 
often has to unt arter themourselves”—1 wean in 
Morning-Post phraseology, the never-to-be-for- 
gutten, always to be honered, ** Hepping Unt.” 

{could talk @ good deal more of the “ merry 
month ;” could show—giving the country its sky- 
lark’s song, its sylvan shades, ils insect revellers, 
its ** frolic wind that breathes the spring 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing 
As he mect her ouce a maying ;”’ 

its Maid Marian, and Robin Hood, and litile Jolin, 
its meriinents and its May-poles—f say | could 
show how, under the influence of the month the 
town becomes cheerful, crowded, elegant. Could 
point to Opera, and Ball-room, and Theatre ; to 
Stage, and State, and Street, for gay and glorious do- 
ings; but let those be rather enjoyed than talke@ot ; 
they need no gloss or “ appliance of the minute” 
froin me, albeit that Ihave a love for them—* that 
makes breath poor, and speech unable.” Tosuch, 
fair gentlewomen, and good men of the Tun, do | 
commend ye, concluding my, | hope, cheerful con- 
Jab, with a portion of a friend's invocation : 
** ifail ! sacred thou to sacred joy 

‘To mirth and wine, sweet first of May ! 
Te sports, which no grave cares alloy, 

The sprightly dance, the festive play. 
Hail! thou the fleet year’s pride and priine ! 

Hail! day which fame shall bid to bloom. 
Hail! image of primeval time ! 

Alail! sample of a world to come |’ 

{The World of Fashion.) 





KILNER’S FAREWELL BENEFIT. 

He’s in Arthur’s bosom if ever man went to Arthur’s 
bosom ; ’a made a finer end, and went away, and it had 
been any Christian child. *A parted even just between 
twelve and one, e’en at turning 0’ the tide. 

King Henry V. 

When honest Jack Falstaff departed, his friends 
gathered round and good dame Quickly attested to 
his goodend. “So let it be with” Kilner. That 
is, if he is really in earnest fo tear himself from the 
fiiends, who have so long been accustomed to gath- 
er about to laugh and be merry at his bidding ; if he 
is determined to quit the stage, that one would 
think from his acting had been his cradle and his 
home ; if he will bury in p:ivate life, talents that 
we know cannot be casily matched in this world, 
for keeping up the illusion of the scene and “ set- 
ting the table ina roar”—if he is positively bent 
on all this robbery of the world, why, let us see it 
fairly done, let us crowd around and give him a 
farewell as general and hearty as our grief is deep 
and sincere. But it impossible—the idea of 
Kilner cannot dwell in our minds as a man who 
could hold his existence in retirement—he does not 
seem tobe a creature of this age or indeed of the 
world—but a sort of cameleon, a series of dramatis 
persone, whose existence is purely ideal and beau- 
tiful, and it seems doing violence to the whole dra- 
m1 to lop off so great a part of its best talent. 

However we believe, though unwilling to be- 
lieve it, that he has determined on retirement. He 
has been of late gliding into the vale of years; aud 
though that very circumstance enhances his value 
to us, it renders a troublesome life over wearisome 
tohim. All we can say is, that no man will be 
voluntarily absent, on such an occasion, who knows 
what true merit is, and loves to reward it. 








Hats Orr. “ Whatever is worth doi:ez, is 
worth doing well,” saith the proverb, and we say, 
that if the pictures are worth seeing at all, they are 
worth seeing comfortably ; the whilk is an utter 
impossibility, so long as gentlemen parade about 
the room, with high beavers, “ fixed in eternal 
strength.” Itis full bad enough for the portraits 
to wear their hats, without such indecency in those 
who behold them, for, besides being exceedingly 
unpleasant, inconvenient and vexatious, it is abso- 
lutely too impolite a practice to be followed by our 
civilized people in a room devoted to the presence 
of ladies. The gabbling of fools and the tittling of 
women, we can endure, because we can. stop our 
ears, or vent our rage ina malediction; but these 
hats, we can ncither get before, behind, nor by the 
side of—and our constant disappointment cannot be 
discharged so easily as our anger. 





IncREASE oF Crime. It has been calculated 
that during nine years previous to December 1825, 
the augmentation of crime in England was five 
times as great as the advance of population in the 
same period. 





Our paper goes to press at so early an hour, that it 
was impossible to give the result of the election for 
Representatives. 





(>The “Proceedings of a Lumper’s Meeting” 
shall be inserted next week. ‘ Billy Muzzy” and 
others, have been received. 

The “ Mariner’s Letter” was not received until 
yesterday morning; too late for insertion this week. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Sarah H. Dix ; Mr. Charles Oliver, 
aged 33; Mr. William M:8. Doyle, aged 59 ; widow Sa- 
rah Blanchard, aged 53 ; widow Joanna Fovell, aged 58 ; 
Benjamin H. Luckis, aged 4. 

In Cambridge, Miss Judith Colman Lee, aged 21. 
In Roxbury, Mr. John Ward, aged 20. 

In Dorchester, Mr. Jason Kelton, aged 32. 

In Salem, Samuel Endicott, Esq. aged 65, a direct de- 
pee of Gov. Endicott ; Mr. Christopher Osgood, 
aged 80. ~ 

In Beverly, Mr. William Hogans, aged 31 ; Mr. Jona- 
than Dodge, aged 68. ee 

In Fairhaven, Capt. Joseph Bates, aged 78. . 

In Nantucket, Miss Ann Coffin, aged 54; Miss Lydia 
Starbuck, aged 27; Miss Hepzibah Barnard, aged 69; Mr. 
Edward Dixon, aged 77. 

In Warwick, R. 1. Mrs. Ann Carter Francis, aged 33. 

In Chesterfield, N. d, aps 68. 

In Goshen, N. it. ed 19. 

In Weare, N.H. Mr. Thomas W ly, aged 94, the 
ol person in the town. In the old French war he was 
in the siege battle of Fort George, under Gen. John- 
son, and was 4 patriot soldier in the war of the revolu- 


tion. 
In Hebron, Mr. George Worthen, aged 90, formerly of 
Amesbury, Mass. a revolutionary soldier. 

In Deer Isle, Me. Mr. George Cross, aged 67, a revolu- 
tionary pensioner ; Mr. Jeremiah Stover, aged 79—he 
was the person who conveyed Gen. Wadsworth and Col. 
Butler across the Penobscot river at the time they made 
their escape from the British at Castine in the revolution- 


ary war. - 

At r Hall, Strasburg township, county of Lan- 
caster, Penn. of consumption, A. Carpenter Frazer et ae 
aged 23. By his brethren of the profession, Dr. Frazer 
was highly respected for his talents, extensive attain- 
ments, ood strictly correct conduct in all his relations to- 
wards them and society in general. To his friends he 
was warmly endeared by his many virtues, and the cx- 
cellent qualities of his heart and understanding. He had 
just entered upon the practice of a profession to which he 
had devoted years of stady ; and the morning of his ca- 
reer was promising a gucceeding day of fame and useful- 
ness, when he was attacked by the disease which blight- 
ed at once these hopes and prospects, and in 3 short time 
terminated his existence. 

In Washington, Ist inst. Hon. Thomas Tador Tucker, 
Treasurer of the United States, aged 84. He was a Rep- 
resentative from the State of South Carolina, in the first 
Congress of the United States, and for some time after- 
warde, deservedly enjoying the of those with 
whom he was associ in the im duty of putting 
this Government into operation. He had, for many years 
previous to his decease, filled with fidelity the duties of 
the office which he held at the time of his death ; and, in 
his publie as well as private life, was the model of a gen- 
tleman, and an example to all around him. ‘This gentie- 
man has been sick a Jong a, several sinee 
it was erroneously publishe- was dead. 

In Richmond, Va. Mr. Julius B. Dandridge, formeriy 
cashier of the United States’ Rank, at Richmond, in the 
| Sith ve of his age. His body was foand st the bottom 

of a decp ravine, near the , and a Corezer’s 
Inquest immediately held on it. It appeared that the de- 
ceased had lost his life by an accidental fall nar- 
row path leading along the which one of 
his opus bones was broken, and 
tused. 

In New-Orleans, Mr.George Adams,of Boston, 2: 

At Istiozton, near London, Mr. Wm. M. Dodge - 
ty of Haverhill, Mass. : i 

At sea, drowned, Ralph King, seaman, of the ship 
Qeorge Canning. ? 

On board sehr. Rambler, st Providence, from Havana, 
sixth day out, of the fever. Mr. Benjamin Alien, of Nan- 
tucket, mais. 
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_Masonte Calenvar. 
COMMUNICATIONS NEST WEFK. 
; King Solomon, Charlestown 
| Rethesda, Brighton, 
j ‘ortland, Portland, 
; St. Andrews, . 

Rising San, Nantuck*t, 

HMarciages. 

In this city, Mr. J. Mestayer to Mise Martha Ane! 

Mr. Azeel Bowditch to Nias Sarah Ann Carter a 
— - Cm to Mies Elizabeth J. Hawes i Mr. Hen- 

q tght,e mn, Geld, to M 

bone nan . Mine aus Teed ae , 

W Roxbury, Mr. Nathaa to Mise Almira Godnow. 

‘ moh g atertown, Mr. Heary Tolaae to Mr. Deborah 
oobd, 

bu Groton, Dr. Reynolde to Mine Preecott 
pet tpswich, Mr. V ‘illian P. Comant toMies Mestine 

Putter. 

in Newbury, Mr. 

Mr. Nathaniet Green to 3 Ree ei 

Iu Fiymouth, Capt. Robert Davie to Mive Fanny Rady 5 
Mr. Rolaad E. Cotton to Miss Busan Augusta Watson. 
vit Edgastown, Mr. John 8. Potter to Miss Olive C, 

isher. 

tn Chilmark, Me. Charles Norton industry, Maine, 
to Miss fauey Ma apres. 

la Worcester, of Millbary Mies 
—_ Perry. sine 

u Holden, Mr. Loci Eames, of Upton, to Miss 
Sherman, 4 7000 

In Lancaster, Mr. Joel Wilder, jun. to Miss Deborah 
H. Whitman. 

In Harvard, Mr. Levi Barnard to Miss Charlotte Moors. 

In Biddetord, Dr. Horace Bacon to Miss Mary E.Cofia. 
‘ In Wiaingte, Ve. Mr. Lemuel H. Long to Miss Ha- 

rina Flagg. 

In Amherst, N. H. Mr. Olives Carleton to Mise Marga- 
retta Claggett. 

. . ——_ N. UL. John H. White, Esq. to Miss Rebecca 

. . me. 

In Holderness, N. H. Dr. Simeon D. York to Mise 
Charette C. Worthen, 

In Hartford, Con. Col. Charles 3. Phelps, to Mies Cath- 
arine Werner ; Mr. William Cooley, to Mise Julia Rrad- 
ly par. — Avery, of Springfield, Mass. to Mize Fasay 

- Kennedy. 

In Middlctown, Con. Dr. Charles Woodward, to Mise 
Ellen Pratt. : 

in New-London, Conn. Mr. Joseph Smith, jr. to Mise 
Eliza Clark. 

fv Acrettus, N.Y. Mr. Henry G. Hammond to Mise 
Elien Lowry. ‘ 

In Etizabethtown, N. J. Br. Alfred W. W. Elwes to 
Miss Catharine ‘Thomas. 

In Virginia, Mr. E. W. Reinhart, printer, formerly of 
this city, to Mies Catharine H. Miner. 

a eR rere ———I 
BOSTON THEATRE. 
MISS ee : 
HIS EVENING, FRIDAY, Ma wi Tte 
ed the celebrated Play of nt rounpr. a on 
THE FOKEST. To conclude with the adinived Melu 
Drama, calied the WANDERING BOYS. 





on to +e 





ROOTS, SHOES, &e. 
[ABBIS & HAYNES, (293 Washington, corner of Wes 
street,) offer for sale an extensive assortment of BOOTS 
and SHOES, by the packege, dozen, or single pair, on the 
most liberal terms. Country dealers are reapectlully invited 
to call aud examine before purchasing. 
Aiso on hand, and for sale, a good assortment of Sole 
Leather, Lining and Binding Skins, Shoe Thread, Ribbons, 
Ferrets, Blacking, &c. tw May 9 





JOSEPH BLUXOME, 

Fashionable Tailor and Woollen Draper. 
NFOKMS his friends and the public, that he has remove 
ed to No. 3, Bratilesstreet, where he has received a resis 
supply of CLOTHS AND CASBINERES, blue, black, 
green, brown, olive, and other colors. Fashionable Vestings, 
and a variety of FANCY ARTICLES, ecusisting of taad- 
kerchiefs, Stocks, Gloves, Suspendess, Collars, Buluers, Ac. 

&c. Ready Made CLOTHING, a general assortinent. 

J. B. respectfully solicits 2 share of patronage, and trusts 
with some degree of confidence of being abie tu give eneral 
satisfaction. He takes this opportunity of annugneing that 
he has succeeded in the adjustment of a new plau of cutting, 
which produces oot only au eesy and handsome fit but abo 
exhibits a good style and forms & cvat well appointed In at 
parts to harmonize with the perfect symmetry of the bumais 
figuie. : 

“Gentlemen are requested to call and make trial, as there 
will be ne obligation to take garments unle-s approved of. 

Terms Cash. Latest Lendun fashions received. 


May 9. feopGe 





SCHOOL WANTED. 

Acemenanen who has been some years employed 

&s Preceptor of an Academy in the comes and now 
has a good situation, but prefers a residence in Luston, 
wishes to take the place of some gentleman aboatto teave 
a well established School in this —_ = seat pe a4 
tion would be given to any one willing . 
few months, a lucrative situation. Inquise at this office. 

May 2. 





ELEGANT FRENCH SHOES. 
UST received a comptete assortment of Paria made 
Shoes, of a very superio: quality, and the latest fash- 
ion, consisting of black and colored morocco, a ae 
nella, biack and white satin, and Gros de Naples £iJk,— 
for sale by ISAAC WILLIAMS, No. 180, Washington- 
street. ct May 2. 





SCHOOL IN RHODE-ISLAND. 
He subscriber, Rector of the Episcopal at 
Wickford, about twenty miles south from Provi- 
dence, R. 1. will be ha to receive into his family, a 
few young gentfemen, whom he will prepare for the Uni- 
Versities or the ordinary pursuits of life. The salubrsity 
of the climate, and the vicinity of the ocean, may recom- 
mend this situation to parents in géneral, but it offers pe- 
culiar advantages for those children, whose health may 
require a change of air and the benefit of sea bathing. 
The terms are ove hundred dollars per aifuum for board. 
ing and schooling, exclusive of washing. For an 
ticular information, applicants are scferred to Mesers. 
Joun Witson, State , and Crances W. Garensz, 
Jamaica Plain. LEMUEL BURGE. 
Wickford, (Noxth Kingston,) April 23, 1828. 





PARTRIDGE’S BLACKING POWDER, 

Py Aseanren to produce immediately a beaatiful 

Japan Liquid Blucking, superior to any other now 
in use. The advantages of this Powder over every other 
kind of Blacking hitherto invented, are so apparent, 
it needs only to be known, to obtain Usivznsat Peer- 
ERENCE. It is more convenicnt, more 9 
portable, and less liable to waste. - ’ 

It is made at the moment in such matty as may be 
wanted for immediate use , requires in the ap- 
° 
in any 


plication ; produces a more durable 

does not injure by keeping ; retains its v' 

climate ; makes more biacking for the cost than any oth- 

er kind ; does not soil the hands or clothes, and contains 
It is neatly petup, with printed directions for ite ase, 

so that it may be transported with other goods in pesfect 
Price one dollar per dozen, 12 1-2 cents single. A tib- 

eral discount made to wholesale purchasers. 

id wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his ~~ 
Warehouse, No. 33 Broad street—and may be had of U. 
J. B. Callender ; D. L. Gibbens ; 8. H. Parker ; Charies 
Barrell ; Cottons & Barnard Wi hington-street. J, > 
Loring & Co. State-street. 3. W. Burditt ; W. B. Calten- 
der ; Charies Ellms ; N. 8. Simpkins & Co, ; fed 
R. F. Kinsel), and John Thayer, Hanover-street. eo 
Domett, Dock-square. J. H Belcher, Faneuil Hall Built- 
Cambridge-street. Baker & Brigham,and J. P. Whitweli, 
Mi!k-street. 


nothing to injure the leather. 
safety. 

ders promptly execated. 
C. Greenleaf ; Josiah Loring 5 J. Adams yr. ; B. Fuller; 
Goodrich ; A.J. Allen ; D. Fett & Co, ; J. Marsh ; 
Howard, Court-street. Lowe & 
ing. J. Freeman, North Murket-street, 1. Henchman, 

W. W. Wheildon & Co. Charsiestown. 


e. : ry port. 
A.W. , Naverhill ; H. & G. Carter, Lancaster. 


H. N. Sykes, and Clarenden Harris, Worcester. 
J. W. Foster, and Childs & March, Portsmouth. 
= . a _ 

- Rebinson, Providence. " 
James Adams, Js. Portiand.—And genernily at the 
Country Stores. April 4. 





neral, that he has taken 

jansion House and other Buildings 

—- ed ten youss + Oy 
and renting a past 
enable him to sel! ¢ 


anew fease the 
of the late Dr. Hay- 
mak yy ements 


Fofas, Chairs, 
HUNT, Agent 


SHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
ashe OMAN, Fashionable Hair € atter, tatee thie 
method of ieforming the public ia Gxt he 03 
contineesal hie old stend, No. 211, Washengion-street, a few 
doors north of the Marlborough Hotel, where he fem be 
fuend st sii hours, and hopes, by unreweted induatry Me 
tention to business, te merit and receive their contineed pai- 


ronace. ° 
Const for sale a9 above, = few Joz0en eapenot 
4 WAZONS. ” opi duly 23. 


epnty 
A. GOULD 
H*s removed tothe Gret house north of the Bawtist Meet- 
ing Hoase, in Chatlettown, by N. 
Jacheon, and has placed bis SPOSGE BLACKING fer the 
ace dati his cust at the folicwing places, wit 
Siles Pierce, & Co. Elm-sireet—Jnish Hay and bk. 
Kaowlton & Co. North Market-street—E. W. Baste:. Ex- 
change-street—Francis Lincole, sear the head of Indio 


bo = - 3 A. GOULD, Chaziesera, 


T. 
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PAtacellanien. 


[From the National Gazette.} ;, 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Eastern Distaict—March Term, 1828. 
hon the relation of Bache vs. 

John Binns. 

This was a rule to shew cause why an 
information in the nature of a quo warranto 
should not be filed against John Binns,” 
Esq. for acting as Alderman of the city of 
Philadelphia, on the ground that he held 
an appointment under the government of 
the United States incompatible with that 
of Alderman. ‘The case waa argued Jast 
term by Swift, Kittera and Rawle for the 
relator, and Pettit and J. R. tngersoll for 
the defendant, and was now re-argued by 
the same counsel by direction of the court. 

On the 2dof December, 1822, Mr. Binns 
was conmissioned by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, an Alderman of the city of 
Philadelphia, he being at that time, and 
still continuing, editor of the newspaper 
called “ ‘The Democratic Press.” On the 
B3th of Nov. 1825, Mr. Clay, Secretary of 
State for tho United States, addressed a 
letter to the “ Editor of the Democratic 
Press,” informing him that his paper bad 
been eelected for the publication of the 
lawa of the United States during the first 
session of the nineteenth Congress, ~and 
requesting him to copy the same as they 
ahould be published in the National Journ- 
al at Washington ; fixing at the samo time 
the rate of compensation, viz: one dollar 
a page of the printed pamphlet, published 
¥y order of the Secretary of State at the 
end of the session. * 

© corstitution of Pennsylvania . Art. 
2. Sec. 8, declares that no member of Con- 
ress from this state, nor any person hold- 
mg or: exercising any office of trust or 
profit ander the United States, shall, at the 
same time, hold or exercise any offiée in 
this state, to which a salary is by law an- 
nexed, or any other office which future 
legislatures shall declare incompatible 
with offices or appointinents under the 
United States. 
Accordingly an act was passed the 12th 
February 1802,entitled “ An act declaring 








the holding of offices or appointments un- |< 


der this state incompatible with the hold- 
ing or exercising offices or appointments 
under the United States,” the first section 
of which declares that “ Every person 
who shall hold any office or appointment 
of profit, or trust, under the government 
of the United States, whether a commis- 
sioned officer or otherwise, a subordinate 
officer or agent, who is or shall be employ- 
#d under the legislative, executive, or judi- 
‘ciary departments of the United States,and 
also every member of Congress, is hereby 
declared to be incapable of holding or ex- 
ercising at the same time, the officé or ap- 
pointment of justice of the peace, mayor, 
recorder, burgess or alderman of any city, 
corporate town, or borough, resident 
physician of the lazaretto, constable, judge, 
inspector, or cierk of election, under this 
commonwealth.” The second section de- 
clares the state commission null and void 
on the acceptance of any office or appoint- 
ment under the United States, and the third 
section imposes a fine upon any one exer- 
cising any offices or appointinenta by this 
act declared incompatible. By a supple- 
ment to this act passed the Sth of March, 
1812, the disability incurred by holding or 
exercising any office or appointment under 
the United States, is extended to the offices 
of clerk of the court of quarter sessions, 
clerk of the orphans’ court, and Deputy 
Surveyor, under this commonwealth. 

By an act of Congress passed 11th May, 
1820, it is provided that “ The Secretary of 
State shall, as soon as conveniently may 
he, after he shall receivo any order, reso- 
lution or law puesed by Congress (except 
such as are of a private nature) cause the 
same to be publighed in a number of pub- 
lic newspapers, not exceeding one in the 
District of Columbin, and in not more than 
three newspapers in each of the several 
Statesand Territories of theUnited States.” 

By a previous act, passed April 20, 1818, 
the Secretary of State was directed to 
publish at the close of every session of 
Congress eleven thousand copies of the 
acts of Congress during that session, at 
large, in a pamphlet form ; and by another 
‘section of this act it is provided, that the 
proprietor of every. newspaper in which the 
laws, &c. shall be published, shall receive 
as full compensation therefor at the rate 
of one dollar for each printed page of the 
laws, &c. as published in the pamphlet 
form, deduction to be made for unreason- 
able delay er intentional omission : and in 
‘any such case (of unreasonabie delay or in- 
tentional omission) it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of State to discontinue the 
publication of the laws in the newspaper 
belonging to such proprietor, and such 
newspaper shall in noevent be again au- 
thorised, nor shall the proprictor thereof 
be again employed to publish the laws of 
the United States. 

The circular letter addressed by the 
Secretary of State to the “ Editor of the 
Democratic Press,” after informing him 
that his paper tad been selected for the 
publication of the laws, says—“ Tho edi- 
tors of the National Journal will be re- 
quested to forward to you copies of such 
numbers of their paper as may contain the 
orders in question ; and that you may the 
more easily distinguish those which, un- 
der this appointment, are intended for 
publication, the editors of that paper have 
heen instructed to add to the usual words, 
“ By Authority,” the words “ Public Acts,” 
and- it is such orders, &c. as may appear 
under this additional head, and none oth- 
ers, that you are authorised to insert in 
your newspaper. During the publication 
of the laws, you will forward your new- 
spaper regularly to the -Department of 
State. Ithas been usual for the puhlish-. 
ers-of the Acts of Congress to furnish the 
Department with their respective papers 
for the entire year, aud it is expected that, 
under the present appointment, you will 
conform to the custom.” “ Should the 
newspaper be sold or transferred, or its 
title changed, you will notify the Depart- 
ment, and accompany your notification 
with a brief written specification of the 
person to whom the compensation is to be 
paid,-—the object of this Department being 
to obviate any doubt as to those entitled 
to that compensation.” 

For the Defendant, it was argued that 
Mr. Biuas did not hold an office or appoint- 


* On the 7th of Dec. 1826, a similar lettcr was address- 
et by the Secretary of State to the editor of the Demo- 
cratic Press, d the publication of the, laws of the 

. and the laws of the 


second session of the 19th ; 
United States, passed during these two sessions, were 
according!y published in the said newspaper. 


ment under the United States, within the 
meaning of the Actof Assembly. That 

the incompatibility is confined to offices aud 

appintments, properly so called ; and that 

the additions! words, “ whether a com- 

missioned officer or otherwise, a suboridi- 

nate officer or agent,” were not tobe con- 

sidered as ertending the situations which 

are interdicted beyond “ offices and ap- 

pointments,” though certainly giving to 

them a very comprehensive character. 

This was apparent, first, from the section 

of the Constitution on which the law was 

founded, which merely uses the words 

“ offices or appointments,” without any 

supplementary phrase ; second, from the 

title of the Act. It is—* An Act declaring 

th@holding of offices or appointwents under 

this state incompatible with the holding or 

exercising any offices or appointments un- 

der the United States.” ‘Third, from the 

mode in which the supplemental words 
are introduced,—parenthelically, and mere- 

ly to prevent the terms first used from be- 
ing confined to particular officers ; and the 
word agent, which is used, did not vary 

this interpretation, it_being a technical 
word applied to certain officers hot hold- 
ing commissions, but regular permanent 
appointments ; and 4th, from the fact that 
the supplement to this Act, passed March 
6, 1812, uses the words “ any office or ap- 
pointment,” without the additional ex- 
planatory phrase. Such being the mean- 
ing of these words, it would be difficult to 
reconcile With the situation of printer, 
either to a public or private institution or 
individual, the idea of office, or cven ap- 
pointment, if that be wlees technical term. 

Upon an examination of the Acts of Con- 

ress which give rise to this employment, 
it would be found that no personal trust is 
contemplated ; the newspaper is spoken of 
as ameans of conveying information ex- 
actly in the same way asif it had been a 
sign post ora telegraph. The proprietor 
of the paper is mentioned merely for the 
purpose of designating the person who is 
to receive the compensation ; and if there 
is any thing in tke circular letter of the 
Secretary of State which seems to con- 
sider this employment as an office or ap- 
pointment, it is without authority of the 
aw, aud therefore not to operate to the in- 
jury of the defendant. 

Again, if this be an office, it follows that 
thé law allows the sale of offices. Provi- 
sion is made in the circular for the case of 
the newspaper being transferred or sold, in 
which event the employment follows the 
ownership, and the compensation is to be 
paid to the purchaser. This would not 
be a mere substitution of a deputy, which 
is necessarily allowed in some offices, but 
an actual sale of the office, which the law 
can never tolerate. If publishing the laws 
will constitute a man an offcer, go will any 
other service however small ;—furnishing 
the Presidlent’s house, carrying the mail a 
few-miles, or, in the case of a printer, pub- 
lishing asingle advortisement by order of 
any department of government, would 
make a man an Officer, incapable of holding 
a State appointment. This would hard!y 
be contenced for; and yet, if he could 
publish ove advertisement, he may publish 
any number,by contract, az in this case, with- 
out being an officer. 

The arrangement was a mere contract, 
not an office ; and the laws of this State, 
which: allow Mr. Binns to be a printer at 
the same time that he isan alderman, will 
protect him in the enjoyment of the natural 
incidents of his occupation. The acts 
merely direct the publication of the laws 
in certain newspapers, and the secretary ir- 
forms “ theeditor of the Democratic Press” 
that his paper has been selected for this 
purpose. The letter offers a certain com- 
pensation for certain services to be per- 
formed, which, when agreed to by the per- 
son addressed, constitutes a contract for the 
object in view, but creates no office what- 
ever. Every employment is not an office, 
and wherever the arrangement is in the 
nature of a contract, there it is an employ- 
went, but not an office. 

But if there was any doubt, the defend- 
ant was entitled to the benefit of it. The 
act of 1802 is highly penal in its character : 
the third section imposes a fine upon per- 
sons guilty of its violation; and the at- 
tempt here was to deprive the defendant 
of his office, which was certainly a penalty. 
‘The information in nature of guo warranto 
is properly a criminal method of proceed- 
ing, and the rules applicable to such pro- 
ceedings, are to be bronght to bear upon it. 
If therefore there was a rearonable doubt, 
and the defendant, after a fair exercise of 
his judgment, had not been able to ascer- 
tain the meaning of the legislature, he was 
not to be deemed a culprit for not under- 
standing what the law had left ambiguous. 

For the relator it was agreed that this 
was not an indictment calling for a strict 
construction of a penal statute, but merely 
a civil proceeding, in which the court were 
to give a fair construction to the act of As- 
sembly. Theenly question for the court 
to determine was, whether this was an of- 
fice or appointment of trust or profit under 
the government of the United States ? The 
intention of the Legislature in passing the 
act of 1802 evidently was to keep the state 
offices enumerated free from the influence 
of the general government, and for this 
purpose they have used the plainest and the 
broadest terms :—“ Every person who 
shail hold any office or appointment of 
profit or trust under the government of the 
United States, whether a commissioned offi- 
cer or otherwise, a subordinate officer or 
agent,” &c. Nothing could express this 
intention more clearly. If therefore the 
defendant held an appointment of profit, it 
was enough to bring him within the pro- 
visions of the law. That the sitnation of 
printer of the laws was an appointment was 
evident from its own nature and the man- 
ner in which it was considered by Con- 
gress and by the Secretary of Siate. It 
was a permanent office, created to last 
during the session of Congress, in which 
time certain public duties were to he per- 
formed, for which compensation was to be 
received. Congress so considered it in 
imposing the penaity of perpetual disquali- 
fication of future employment on the pro- 
prietor who should neglect his duty: and 
the Secretary of State: twice in his letter 
or commission calls itan appointment. As 
to its being a contract, every office is a con- 
tract in which the person appointed en- 
gages to perform the duties of his office. 
And as to its being an employment of the 
newspaper and not of the individual, it was 
in vain to talk of employing an imanimate 
object to perform the duties prescribed by 





the act of Congress, and the letter of the 
‘Secretary, It must be a person : and Mr. 


| while Dick preserved his stre 





Binns, as the editor of the Democratic 
Press, received the appointment and the 
commission. He was at least an agent of 
the Government, for the purpose of com- 
municating intelligence to the public, and 
as such, within the meaning of the act of 
1802. Asto Mr. Binns’ rigtt to the enjoy- 
ment of the natural incidents of his pro- 
fessiun, they replied, that as printer, he 
might engage in what contracts and under- 
take what employments he pleased, but he 
was notto be allowed to retain the office 
of Alderman after accepting an employ- 
ment which the law had declared incom 
patible with that office. 

In reply to what had been said respect- 
ing the sale of offices.as authorized by law, 
if this be considered ay @fice, it was urged 


Congress directing the publication of the 
laws, &c. contains nothing on the subject 
of atransfer of the employment. It refers 
to no other.person, but the proprietor at 
the time the appointment is made: that 
part of the Secretary’s letter, therefore, 
which authorizes such transfer, not being 
justified by. the act of Congress on which it 
is founded, is void. 

The Court(Gibson,C J. and Rogers, J. 
dissenting ) decided that the printing of the 
laws, &c. is not an office or employment with- 
in the meaning of the Constitution and 
Laws of Pennsylvania, incompatible with 
the office of Alderman—and therefore the 
rule to shew cause was discharged. 

eee 


THE PET AND THE COAL HEAVER. 
On Wednesday last, as Dick Curtis and You 


usual careless manner. 


conduct of the Black Diamond merchant. He 


too, had his share of abuse, when the pet stepped 
forward, and significantly said, “If you dont mind 
what you are about, a may get well thrashed !” 

id Coaly. ‘ Perhaps I might,” 
answered the Pet whose buckish costume and 
small figure gave but little promise of a very troub- 
lesome customer ; and especially as Coaly weighed 


We'll 
‘oaly, and off went his toga in 
atwinkling. ‘ Nothing loth,’ Dick doffed his coat 
and out | 


Will you do it ? sai 


nearly twelve stone, while the Pet every 


knows, does not = above nine stone. 
soon sce that, said 


and castor with equal quickness ; 
went into the road, Dick seconded by young Dutc 
Sam and Coaly by his brother whip. 

THE FIGHT. 


well poi 


poised form of his mawleys, showed that he 
Little time was lost in delibera- 
tion, when Dick let fly with his right on Coaly’slar- 
board ogle ; but Coaly was ‘ down,’ and counter- 
ed in fine style, giving Dick a poy one above the 

jounge but was 
Dick now tried his left, 


was no novice. 


left blinker. 
again countered heavily. 
popped in a muzzler, and Coaly went down. 


Dick made another 


came up in due time, when Dick after-a 

little manceuvring, delivered another tremendous 
but again was encountered 
utes eee Good 
er flinching, 

ast, in making a right hander, Dick fell fioin 
the force of his own blow. The coal heavers were 
now inecstacies, and Dick found that lie nad his 


crack on Coaly’s eye ; 
in the mouth, his nob bein 
rey followed right and left, neit 
till at 


work to do. 


3. Dick manceuvred to get out of the way of Coa- 
ly’s heavy returns, but Coaly was with him, and 
was always prepared to hit with him, and counter 
hits, were again given, the lefteye of Coaly began 


toswell. Dick retreated, but being stopped b 
wagon, which wes drawn up, was forced to 


seat. 
with spirit, and Coaly was hit down. 


4. Dick now saw his game wasa difficult one,and 
nobbed the 


* Vy don’t 
you fight toe to toe ? exclaimed the diamond mer- 
chant. ‘ Because it don’t suit,’ replied Dick,and in 
went his left upon his domino case. The friends of 
now resolved to hem Dick in, so that he 
should anon, opey | rm oe heavy fires "= his 
ec in for that purpose. Young 
dve in this- effort 

than the others, dealt him a smack on the nozzle 
which operated as a sufficient ‘ notice to quit,’ and 
‘his Dick then con- 


he called for more ‘ elbow room,’ 


black’un several times in succession. 


Coal 


opponents, 
utch Sam, seeing one more ac 


he took his tickets without delay. 
tinued his mode of fighting, 
to Coaly’s larboard 


uffed. 
Rf still am, came up be firmness ; 
ic away ; but once more >y a Wagon, 
Shen om ge hye 
ped his elbow, 


» te, 
opportunity, he slipped up his left, caught aly 


Coaly then caught him by the n 
at his body with his right. Dickd 
and stopped the blows ; and at le 


by = o—- on his nob, and hit him up with 
tw reat severity, cutting a grizz 

his check.” Coaly wont / 4 

6. More good 

science of Dick enabled 

fine style, jobbing and getting away and 


Guiting 
him onthe brow and ear. The claret now flow 
ic look from 


abundantly, and Dick had a most t 


the deluge of blood which flew from his antagonist. 


While still at work, Coaly’s friend who had vanish- 
and seeing Sam’s head turn- 


ed so quickly, returned 
ed towards Dick, he administered an unexpected 


the fourth round. Sam 
turned to his assailant, and catching him as he was 
retreating in ahurry, gave him three or four Up 
hits, which satisfied his propensity for mine, « 

he was seen no more. e ring was again closing 
in to Dick’s disadvantage, when Bill Savage very 
opportunely arrived once more turned the 
scale ; with his aid the throng was again forced out; 
and Dick having thus a fair chance for the cxer- 
cise of his ‘tactics, soon convinced Coaly that he 
pat poanenee and that he had ‘ got the wrong sow 

the ear.’ 

Y about five more rounds were fought with vigor, 
but Coaly being blinded of one ogle, in the 
other, and ly getting weaker on pins, 
» it was seen he 
had not a chance stiil he would not say * enough, 
and stood up to be punished till he was_ completely 
bowled out,’ candidly confessifig, at last he was 
fought out. He was conveyed to a | ya house, 
where he was washed, and ultimately sent home 
in a coach, discovering, for once at least, that impu- 
dence may at length reap its just reward. 

‘The fight lasted about twenty minutes, and was 
witnessed by an iinmense crowd of all ranks. ‘To 
any commoner, and, indeed, to many stars in the 
hemisphere, Coaly would have proved a i 
ble opponent. He has received a lesson, however, 
which may be useful to him in future, and perhaps 
teach him to keep his whiip and tongue under better 
controul. : 

Dick’s mawleys were greatly swollen, and bore 
testimony of the hardness of his ant st’s head. 
His eyes are also in mourning.—{London paper.) 





Scanc Parases. A number of the slang 
phrases current in the St. Giles’s Greek 
bid fair to be legitimized in the dictionary 
of the colony of Botany Bay—plant, swag, 
pulling up, and a variety of equally fashion- 
able epithets of the Tom and Jerry school 
passing here asa sortof current coin a- 
mong all ranks; while the native word 
jerrand (afraici) has become in some men- 
surean adopted child, and may possibly 
puzzle our future Johnsons with its . un- 
derivations. In addition to these, however, 
the colloquial variations of the London ex- 

wisites have heen duly engrafted upon the 
diatecs of our currency youths, who will, 1 
am confident, pronounce winegar with og 
perfect propriety of expression as the most 
accomplished cockney within tink-a-tink 
range of Bow-bell. This no doubt arises 
froin the number of involuritary emigrants 





from the metropolis, and other parts of 


England where the above beantiful pecu- 


on behalf of the relator, that the act of 


Dutch Sam were walking down black friars Road, 
their attention was attracted by a gentleman com- 
plaining of having been struck by the long whip of 
a coal heaver, who was flourishing it about in the 
Remonstrances only pro- 
duced impertinence ; but almost at the same mo- 
ment, Young Dutch Sam having received a similar 
accidental ouch, he exclaimed in_turn against the 


Round 1. The first position of both men was ad- 
mirable at standing to their points ; Coaly from the 


a 
} fight ! 
he delivered heavily, but in return caught a smack 
with the left, which knocked his canister against 
the wheel, and completely deranged his judgment 

lic however gut away, aud went td work 


paid so many visits 
le that it was quite closed ; but 
Dick had his returns, and both his glisteners were 


gash on 


fighting on both sides, but the 
led him to punish his man in 


smack on his nob as a return for his compliment in 
though taken by surprise, 


~ NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


a 
i liarities are in vogue, so far exceeding the | 
j others, ifnot in number, at least in fash- | 
i jonably loquacious influence, as to stainp | 
their enviable idiom upon the language of | 
the rising generation. This quite accords | 
with what all past experience points out. | 
Inthe North of Ireland, Scotch supersti- 
tions, Scotch prudence, and Scotch dialect, 
with often even a bruoader pronunciation 
than is now in vogue in the parent country, 
more or less pervaded that portion of the 
empire, although settled more than two 
vundred years with emigrants, only partly 
rom that people; while to simila? causes 
may be traced the various tones and ex- 
pressions now prevalent in the U. States. 
Thus, the nasal tweng generally current 
there isdoubtless derived from their pro- 
genitors, the Puritans, who would 

‘Quarrel with mince pies, and disparage 

— pnd y= Sree triend, plum porridge— 

at pig an s ’ 

And hepheine custard trough the nose ;” 
and a liberal legacy of which appears to 
have descended to some of the preachers 
of the present day. Asan instance of this 
inheritance of tune, I once met with a fam- 
ily in Canada, of the third and fourth gen- 
eration of Irish parentage, whose tongues 
had‘as fluent a tipof the brogue asif they 
had newly eloped from the bogs. A span 
of horses (a pair) is a fashionable express- 
ion through all the states, from New-York 
even into Upper Canada. That this origi- 
nates from their Dutch ancestors J had an 
opportunity of proving, by finding the same 
termin use at the Cape. Thus, too, the 
expressions of “1} guess,” “1 calculate,” 
and “tarnation,” which it amuses us to 
hear the Americans make use of, are but 
simple English provincialisms, and may be 
all found in the common parlance of Suf- 
folk. Although, hearing a man pronounce 
tea like an Irishman, I run no risk of 
mistaking him as such, as his broad coun- 
try dialect plainly evinced the contrary ; 
but when observing once an individual, iu 
the West Indies, exceedingly clamorous a- 
bout his wicluals, l raust confessthat 1 in- 
cautivusly noted him down as a fidgety io- 
quacious cockney, from the wery wictnity 
of Moor Fields, until, by enquiry, 1 found 
him to be a cool, cautious Yankee, from the 
calculating Jatitude on Cape Aun.—[Let- 
ters on New South Wales.] 


Ixptay Bucs. A great number of the 
inhabitants of London, and other large 
English cities, have reason to be thankful 
that the bugs of this country are uot gifted 
with wings like those of india; there 
would be no escaping from them if they 
were. A swarm of bugs going buzzing 
through the air, would be far more terrible 
than a swarin of Jocusts. One of the great- 
est plagues we have as yet met with in this 
journey, is that of the winged begs. In 
shape, size, and scent, with the additional 
faculty of flying, they resemble the “ grab- 
hatic” genus, too well known. in England. 
The night of our lying off Barrackpoor, 
they were troublesome ; but when we were 
off the Rajah’s palace, they came out like 
the ghosts of his ancestors’ armies, in hun- 
dreds and thousands, from every bush and 
every heap of ruins, and so filled our cabins 
as to make them barely endurable. ‘These 
unhappy animals crowded round our can- 
dies in such swarms, some just burning 
their feet and wings on the edge of the 
glass shade, and thus toppling over; oth- 
ers, more bold, flying, into the crater, and 
meeting their deaths there, that we really 
paid no attention to what was. next day a 
ghastly spectacle; the mighty army which 
had settled on the wet paint of the ceiling, 
and remained there, black and stinking, 
till the ants devoured them. These last 
swari’ in my pinnance: they have eaten 
up no inconsiderable portion of my provi- 
sions, and have taken, I trust to their ben- 
efit, a whole box of blue pills; but as they 
do their best to clear it of all other vermin, 
I cannot but look on them with some de- 
gree of favor.—[ Bishop Heher’s Journal.]} 


Luuinous Cross in roe Heavens. Lu- 
minous crosses, occasioned by peculiarities 
in intersecting halos, are sometimes ob- 
served in the sky, particularly of arctic 
countries. Some pretended miraculous 
crosses which have been seen in the air in 
modern times are to be traced to atmos- 
pherical reflections. Inthe month of Feb- 
ruary, 1827, a shining cross, we are inform- 
od by the public journals, was observed in 
the air at Poictiera towards the close of a 
mission which was preached there. Fifty 
thousand persons, we are told, saw it; 
many considered it as miraculous ; but it 
was remarked by others, that before the 
conclusion of the sermon a cross waserect- 
ed on the ground, and then it was, and not 
till then, that the luminous cross appeared 
in the atmosphere.— [Jameson’s Philosoph- 
ical Journal.) 


Moataaces on Sars. The opinion of 
the King’s Advocate has been taken upon 
the point whether the sale of a vessel for 
payment of seamen’s wages under a decree 
of the High Court of Admiralty, and which 
hasbeen regularly transferred to the pur- 
chaser by a bill of sale executed by the 
deputy marshal of thag court, divest al} oth- 
er parties of property in such vesvel ; or 
whether the registering officers aye bound 
to carry on, upon a new certificate of regis- 
try, A mortgage endorsed upon the former 
certificate. The opinion of the King’s Ad- 
vocate is, that the sale, under the authority 
of the High Court of Admiraity, ona sen- 
tence which has passed without appeal or 
application for a prohibition, is sufficient to 
entitle the purchaser to a register, and 
would divest all parties of property in the 
vessel ; and that the registering officers are 
not bound to carry on, and have no author- 
ity to carry on upon the new certificate of 
registry, the mortgage endorsed on the 
former one.—[London paper.] 

There is a story running the rounds of 
the hundred and one coteries that assemble 
in the Four Courts that is exciting much 
amusement. You shall have it, and yon 
may take it, as far asits authenticity is con- 
cerned, quantum valeat :—It appears that 
Sir Anthony Hart, the Lord Chancellor, 
was engaged some days since in superin- 
tending the hanging up of some paintings 
in his new residence, when a message from 
a distinguished lady, who lives in a neigh- 
Loring house, was received by his Lord- 
ship, begging as a favor that the workmen 
might desist for a while, as she was labor- 
ing under ‘serious illness. Of course the 
Chancellor st once gave the necessary di- 
rections that the work should cease ; but 
fearing that the mere issuing of his orders 
7 would not be sufficiently complimentary to 

the lady, he despatched a legal friend, who 
holdsa high appointment under him, with j 
his compliments to the lady, to express his | 
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Lordship’s regret, &c. The delegate call- | 
ed onthe lady, snd was shown !nto the | 
drawing-room, where she wae siiting. He 
explained the object of his visit, and was | 
politely requested to be seated. We bad 


scarcely taken his seat, and commenced a 


: 
| general conversation, when a singed cat, | 


which by some curious accident or other | 
wis concealed in the chimney, spritng from | 
it, screeching and springing about in suck | 
conturtions as to make the lady think the | 
animal was affected with hydrophobia. She 
screamed, and it appears was seized With | 
violent hysterics. The poor barrister, who | 
had got himself into this disastrous tefe-a- 
tete, flew to the assistance uf the lady in 
distress. The servants rushed up stairs, 
and the kusband of the lady followed them | 
rapidly. When he gaw his lady screaming | 
on a sofa, and so violently agitated, he 

could, of course, think nothing else but that | 
his unknown visite? had been impertinent 
in some way to the lady, and that in such 
case he was in duty bound to chastise him, 
which, the story adds, he did with amazing 
effect. The entire business, as you may 
guess, was easily settled by an explanation ; 
and what at first was tragical has caused 
more laughter than I can describe.—[1b.] 
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BOOKS FOR FAMILIES. 


Street, have for sale the following valuable 
Books, &c. vtz. 
SEVENTY-FLVE RECEIPTS 
for Pastry, Cakes, and Sweetmeats. By a Lady of Phila- 
delphia. 

These Receipts are all original, and have been used by 
the author and many of her friends with uniform success. 
They are drawn up in a style so plain and minute, as to 
be perfectly intelligible to servants, and persons of the 
most moderate capacity. All the ingredients, with their 
proper quantities, ave enumerated in a list at the head of 
each receipt, a plan which will greatly facilitate the busi- 
ness of procuring and preparing the requisite articles, 

There is frequently much difficulty in following direc- 
tions in English and French Cookery Books, not only 
from their waat of explicitness, but from the difference in 
the fuel, fire-places, and cooking utensils generally used 
in Europe aud America; and many of the European re- 
ceipts are 40 complicated and laborious that our female 
cooks ave afraid to undertake the arduous task of making 
any thing from them. 

The receipts in this little book are, in every sense of 
the word, American ; but the writer flatters herself that 
(if exactly followed) the articles produced from them will 
not be found inferior to any of a similar description made 
in the European manner. Experience has proved, that 
pastry, cakes, &e. prepared precisely according to these 
directions will not fail to be excellent. 

But if done at bome, and by a person that can be trusts 
ed, it will be proved, on trial, that avy of these article 
may be made in the best and most liberal” manner at one 
half of the cost of the same articles supplied by a confec- 
tioner. And they will be found particularly useful to 
families that live in the country or in small towns, where 
nothing of the kind is to be purchased. 

(C7 We can say farther, that these Receipts were used at 
the Philadelphia Culinary Academy, and that the young 
ladies, who were pupils there,made all the pastry by them. 

HOUSE-SERVANT’S DIRECTORY, 

ora Monitor for Private Families: comprising hints on 
the arrangement and performance of Servants’ Work, 
with general rules for setting out Tables and Sideboards 
in first order; the Art of Waiting in all its branches ; afd 
likewise how to attend upon large and small Parties with 
order; with general directions for placing on table all 
hinds of Joints, Fish, Fowl, &c. With full instructions 
for cleaning Plate, Brass, Steel, Glass, Mahogany; aud 
likewise all kinds of patent and common Lamps : observa- 
tions on Servant’s Behaviour to their Employers ; and up- 
wards of one hundred various and useful Receipts, chiefly 
compiled for the use of House Servants, and identically 
made to suit the manners and customs of Families in the 
United States. By ROBERT ROBERTS. With friendly 
Advice to Cooks and Heads of Families, complete direc- 
tions how to burn Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal, &c. &c. 


MUNROE & FRANCIS, 128 Washington: | 
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DOVER HOTEL. 
jou" C. MARCH respectfully taferams bes 



































































in Dever, N. He known by the wame of thé f 
where ao exertions will be ed to merit « ¢ 
the public patronage, The followmg Stages 
depart from his house :— 

The Accommodation Stage to Beaton aad 
of Newbury pert, leaves the Dover Hotel oa 
nesday, and Fraday al 7 a and arrives ia 
M. and at Dostua acti P.M. Returaing, leaves 
Lowell on Cuesday, Dhereday aad Salurda 
argives at Doveret? P.M. 4 pases thr 
market, Excter, Amesbury, NWewhburypurt, 
Salem. 

The Mail Stice to Boston, by way of Ni 
the Dover Hotel Monday, Wednesday and: 


M. and intersects the Great Mail Bt from De 
Boston, Returning, leaves Newurtean yo 


and Saturday after the arrwal of the 


and arrives at Dover at 12 o'clock woon; passes thee 


ham, Newmarket, Exeter, Amesbury, N 
and Satem. 

The Accommodation Stage to Bostva and 
of Haverbill, leaves the Dover Motel on Tuesday, 
and Satarday at 7 A. M. ead atvives at Lowel) 
and at Boston at © P.M. Returning, leaves 
ell at SA. M. and arrives at Dover at 9B, 


through Durham, Newmarket, Exeter, Kiagetes, 4 


Andover aad Reading 

The Accommodation Stace to Portland, by 
bunk, leaves the Dover Uotel every day (ex 
8 A. M. and arrives at Portlaad at 5 P. Mi, 
every day except Sundav.and arrives at Dover at 


leaves the Dover flotel 6n Tuesday, Thursday 
at® A.M. and arrives at Portlad at 6 P.M” 
leaves Portland at 8 A. M. Monday, We 7 


Berwick, Alfced, Buxton and Gorham. 
the Dover Hotel on Wednesday at 7 A.M. ¥ 


M. and arrives et Dover at 6 P.M. ; leaves Devers 
at 7 A. M. and arrives at Sandwich at? P. My he 
wich on Saturday morning at 5 A. M. and arriges a 


wich on Monday at 6 A. M. and arrives et 
Passes by Great Falla Factory, through 

tun Dock, Chesnut Hills, Middletow’ Cainer, 
Alton, Welfborough, Tuftouborough, Moul 
wich, &e. ty Plymvath. 

The Dover avd Portsmouth 
the Dover Hvutel every moruing (except Sundgg). 
7 and arrives at Portsmouth at bali pat?. Rete 
Portsmouth every afternoon (except Sunday) at § 
at Dover at 7. a 

The S. Berwick, Dover, and Portsmouth Mai] 
S. Berwick every morning at 6 o'clock, and - 
nt 7; leaves Dover at half past 9 aud atrives apf 
113 leaves Portsmouth alter the arrival uf the: 
from Boston aud arrives at Dover att BW 
al 2. 

The Dover and Great Falls Accommod 
the lover Hotel every evening (except 
rivalef the Portsmouth and Bostos 
Gveat Falls at 8 P. M.; leaves Great’ Falls. 
(except Sunday) at 6 A. M. and arrives at 
leaves the Dover Hotel on Sundays fer 
and 4 u'clock. 

The Dover and Concord Accommodation 
Dover Hotel on Munday, Wednesday and , 
and arrives at Concord atS5 P.M. Ret ave 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 7 A. 
Dover at2 P. M. Passes throug! 
Epsom, and Chichester. 

This Line cennects at Northwood with ¢ 

lace to Gilmanton and Meredith at Dover 
Porttand. . 

J.C. M. would observe, that no sew 
en place in the time of tae arrival and 
the Boston or Dover Stages. 

Books for all the Stages which leave D 
tion are kept at the Dover Hotel, where aay 
gpecting Stages and Stage routs will be fag 

Feb1 entf . 





VEGETAB 
ITHONTRIPTIC ANDSPE 
am — by preparation is @: 
and its kindred complaints; viz. Sute 
Chronic Tafanwation on the ne 
Micturition ; bloody water ; Strang : , 
of gravel or stone in the bladder, It is ne 4 
most efficient remedies for Dropsy, that hes mr’ 
covered ; and on the privaighn tut the 
Dropsy, isa diseased state of the exhalauts, and! 
The following Ceriifieates are offered for 
the public, and many others may be found 
rections. 
The Subseriber, resident of the cily of 


2 os 





THE COOK’S ORACLE : 
containing Receipts for- Plain Cookery, on the most eco- 
nomical plan for Private Families: also the art of com- 


seven years, sorely afflicted with the gravel, 
was frequently so severe, as tu incapacitate 
for months together. He has taken the adv 





posing the most simple, and highly finished broths, 
gravies, soups, sauces, store sauces, and flavouring essen- 
ces: the quantity of: each article is accurately stated by 


experiment instituted in the kitchen of a physician 
cuit utile dulci.” Second American, from the last Lon- 
don edition, whica is almost entirely re-written. With 
an Appendix, by the American publishers, marketing 
tablegpke. 


THE LONDON ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

or Universa! Dictionary of science, art, literature, and prac- 
tical mechanics : including an English Lexicon, on the 
basis of Dr. Johnson’s larger dictionary, but re-modeiled : 
the definitions being simplified, and the authorities chro- 
vologically arranged. Illustrated with 260 entirely new 
engravings; a general atlas of Fort Royal Quarto Maps, 
and Aeprentia’s a 

The London Encyclopedia aspires to take the very first 
place, as a compendious Dictionary. It Will be the stud 
of its writers, to blend conciseness of manner and copi- 
ousness of matter ; to be full and yet brief. Where elab§ 
orate works must be consulted, references will be given 
to the best on every subject. To every principal science, 
art, pursuit, or trade, a distinct treatise will be devoted ; 
to which, a short separate index will be subjoined. Next 
to plenitude of information, easy aud expeditious refer- 
ences will be considered. Thus the arrangement will be- 
alphabetical ; the convenience of the reader will in all ca- 
ses be consulted ; all that is elementary wil! be amply pro- 
vided ; and where professional and complete knowledge of 
a science is wanted, every means of obtaining it will be 
pointed out. So that to all classes of students, it will ' 
afford the readiest and best method of acquiring the | 
knowledge of which they are in pursuit; while fo the ; 
traveller, the yoragers the colinial resident,the artisan, the 
mechanic, and tradesman, it offers peculiar advantages. 

The work will be completed in -twenty volumes, royal 
octavo, each page containing printed matter 1 to that 
of any preceding quarto Encyclopedia; and its conduct- 
ors stand pledged to publish the wawle in a much shorter 
period than that in which any similar undertaking has 
ever oo thus avoiding the delays, the contradic- 
tions, the changes of plan and contributors, ever incident 
to works of this kind when long protracted. 

Subscriptions received by Munroe & Francis. 23 Nos. 


published. 
THB FRENCH GENDERS 
taught in six fables; being a plain and easy Art of 
Memory, by which the genders of 15,548 French Nouns 
may be learned in a few hours. By the master of a gram- 
mar schoyi. Kevised by the instructer of the Boston 
Lyceum : 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT ; 
consisting of one thousand and one stories. In one volume. 
Embellished with nearly one hundred and fifty engravings. 
JOSSE’S SPANISH GRAMMAR; 

with Practical Exercises. The first part containing a 
List of the Abbreviations which are frequently found in 
writing and books; A Treatise on Pronunciation and Al- 
terations in Orthogravhy, founded upon the latest Rules 
established by the Academy of Madrid ; Comparative Rules 
of the Spanish and English Languages ; A general Scheme 
of the Terminations of Regular Verbs; An alphabetical 
List of the Irregular Verbs, conjugated in their order; A 
table illustrating the use of Prepositions in Spanish; Lists 
of the Names of different Countries, Islands, Cazes, Seas, 
Rivers, Cities, and Christian Names. The second part con- 
taining a Collection of Exercises inter'ined ; a Vocabula- 
y ; Familiar Phrases and Dialogues; Treatise on Spanish 

ersification ; Spanish Extracts, &c. the whole carefully 
accented. By M. Josse. evised, amended, improved, 
and.enlarged, by F. Sales. Instructer of French and 
Spanish at Harvard University, Cambridge. 


TIRVING’S WORKS. 
Sketch-Book. Bracebridce-Hall. Tales of a Traveller. 
Krickerbocker. 8 vols. With plates tw the Sketeh-Book. 
Persons purchasing the whole series, shall have the plates 


gratis. 
LADIES’ SCISSORS. ~_, 
A great variety, and of every quality ; from 12 cents 
to 2 dollars a pair. 
RODGERS’ PENKNIVES, 


from one to twelve blades; some with instrumeuts, cosk- 
screws, &c. 


7 An Apprentice wanted to the 


business at the above stére. 


CLAY’S ITCH OINTMENT, 
Fo pleasaniness, safety, expedition, ease, and certainty, 
far supesior to any other Ointment in the cure of the 
Itch, and is warranted not to fail. It is also foand a remedy | 
for all cutaneous eruptions, scorbutic affections uf the head, 
pimples on the face, Ringworm, Tetters, Grubs, Morphews, 
Balt Rheum, and other impurities of the skin. 25 cents a 

x. 

Alo—CLAY'S STOMACH BITTERS, will be found ig 
all cases of the following description te give reliel—Nausea, 
vomiting, heart-burn, custiveness, weakness at the breast, 
pain in the stomach, less of appetite, sickness at the stomach, 
general debility, and all sympt of and Indi 

estion, heing a pleasant cordial Bitter, are recommended 
or common use. Fifteen years poco has found these 
two articles superior to any other offered to the lic. Price 
25ceats. One box will make one gallon o/ strong tinc- 
ture. 

The above articles may be had at the store of Messrs 
FLETCHER & CARRUTH, No. 4 Long wharf, Boston, 
wholesale acd retail. Other agents in the city and country 
may be supplied on the same conditions as ot the original 
Proprietors. Agents in the couatry are 1 fully t 
ed to call at the abuve mamed place for further supplies— 
Also, sold at Messrs. D.& J. HENSHAWS, and most - 
gists and Apothecaries in the city of Boston and country. 

ly 
ELEGANT INDIA RUBBER SHOES. 


Book-selling 
Feb. 8. 
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IGHT hundred pairs superior lity comprising 2 com- 
plete canttment of Ladies, 7 ood Childsen’s sizes, 
just received, and for sale st low prices, by ISAAC WIL 


| but the complaint increase 


celebrated physicians, aud ered in their § 
in severity, until he 


of the Vegetable Lithontriptic and Solvent 


weight and measure ; the whole being the result of actual | last. From the use of this medicine, he 
. “ Mis-, most salutary and unex 


ted operation, as it 


; the state of bis health, and <Mfectually di 


into such minute particles, that they have 
difficulty. Signed, CALY| 
Boston, December, 1825. = 


The Subscriber has received the woot 
the use of one bottle of the Vegetable Lithel 
Solvent Powders. He has been affiicted for ; 
with the gravel, which had iuduced greet 
tresy. He followed the advice uf the most 
sicians, without the least benefit, and, as a 
use of the above medicine, which im: 
removed the complaint. He would 
this medicine to those who are ¢ 
plaints. . Signed, 

Ashfield, June 8, 1828. 

A gentleman of Porto Rico, who 
complaint of the urinary system, by 
triptic, has lately ordered six bottles, 
countrymep. who were labouring under 

Sold by LOWE & REED, 4A, | 
a 0 ia J. P. j 

eb. 1. 


od 
dal 


. HALL, jr. Unic 





POTTER’S VEGETABLE CA 
HIS Medicine has stood the test f 
than three years past, and has achie 

art, cures which rival the most extreordinar 
modern practice. No preparation has boree! 
as an alternative; aud its innocent quali 
knowledged hy the experience of the 
Catholicon, a restriction in diet is not r 
interrupt the patient, pursuing the ordisery 
hess. 

To King Evil or Scrofule, Necrosis or 
Mercurial Disease, Rhcumatiom, Liver © 
White Swellings, Syphilis in its P| 
ticn, &c. &c. the Catholicon has bees ; 
useful; it also has been serviceable to 
affected persons. aa 

The discovery of a preparation 
eases, fur which this is recomme: 
sirable hoons that can be afforded to the 
fregviates trusts, that the endeavors of 

umane, will he exerted in diffusing the 
ble remedy to the ears of those why are 
tion, ae 

The numerous testimonials already 
favor of this remedy, and its having 
delphia Penitentiary for these two 
which resisted the regular modes of pt 
important proof of its just merits sags 

IP Price $3 per bottle. mot 
bottles. , hs 

Communications from p 
orders fur medicine will pay ae 

W. W. POTTER, No. : 
between Chesnut sad mn, 
University of Penveylvenia 4 

CERTIFICATE. “i 


Dear Sir,—Impressed by an 
the alleviation of such as-may_be groapiag . 
impelled to furnish you with the followmg @ 
the value of your celebrated Cuthélicen. 

Rasy % was, ~ twelve months nape 
plasut ; she discharged large quantities 

came much cmenicteh aad entirely 
She receiged the advice of two eminent P 
eudeavors to artest its progress were nee 
of them declared her incurable, and thet 
till next mosuing. I procured some of 
tholicon, and gave #t toher. * Itsc 
in a few weeks she was ly cored of 08 
Ve peasy; 


al 


tees 


it appears she could aut 
of ete ene 2 aan 
am, very respectfully, yours, . 

: " F. 3. Ctl 

A fresh supply of the shove Mediciae ® 
site by J. KIDDER, 20, Court-strect bay 
NOYES, 13, Market-reet, sud H. /< 
eupha 


tuu-strect, Boston. 





TPBANK NOTES ON I - 
NOTES onthe CITY BANK, bearing Come 
had on applicationto the Cashier. 5 
April 29. ef. : 








Boston. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
JOSEPH T. BUCKS 
NGRESS-STREBT. << 


TERMS. THREE DOLLARSSS 
in advance. net poe 


or withholding when bi of 
sa dev cana te ome 
but by of the subs. ; 
pay ONE DOLLAR a quaster — 
AGENTS. New-Yor, B. ?-3 











LIAMS, No. 120, Washington-slreet, 
Oct. 2 


at 8h. 


through 8. Berwick, Berwick, Well, Ke hs 
The accommodation Stage te Poutland, by a». 


aud arrives at Dover at 5 P. Mj passes thi ough : 
The Dover, Sandwich, and Plymouth, N. A, @& 


Sandwich at 7 P. M.; leaves Sandwich oa Mie 


at 12 noon, and arrives at Sandwich at € P. M.; 
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